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INTRODUCTORY. 



rPHIS book lias been written mainly as i* chapter on 
^ geographical distribution, a subject which of late years 
haa desorvediy received a large share of attention from 
naturalists, and which when thoroughly worked out for tbo 
whole of the British Islands, may be expected to show 
results both interesting and valuable. It may well be 
doubted whether the system of taking the counties as limits 
is not an exceedingly Olchosen one, but research has in so 
many instances progressed on these lines, and local en- 
thusiasm is so much more reaiilly stimulated in this direc- 
tion, that scarcely any choice is left for those portions of 
the country whose faunal condition yet waits investigation. 
It can hardly be denied that it would have been fai- better 
if, in the division of the gi-ound for local work, regard had 
been had to physical configuration, and the river valleys, 
tlie mountain chains, and the sea coasts had been taken as 
boundaries by observers ; but the compiler of some future 
day wUI have to gather these results for himself, and to 
collate and compare from this and like histories, whose 
limits of observation are so arbitrarily defined. 

The County of Lancaster is bounded on the west by 
the sea, on the south by the Kiver Mersey, and on the 
east, aa far north as Pendle Hill, by the chain of hills which 
here iiregularly continues the range of the Pennines. But 
further north, the eastern boundary, and also the northern 
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11. INTRODUCTORy. 

one itaelf, has no connecdon with the natural features of the 
country, and that outlying portion which is inclosed by 
Windermere, and the Duddon and Winster Valleys, and 
■which forms the district of Fumesa, ought certainly, for 
distribntion purposes, to be treated in another connection. 
Throughout the gi-eater part of the county, the character of 
the land is much the same, and from the sand-hills of the 
coast, through the mosses adjoining, an almost gradual rise, 
chequered here and there with moors and pikes of no great 
height, takes place to the high lands of the eaatem border. 
These, while varying from l,iOO to 1,560 feet above the sea 
level at the head of Eossendale, rise in Pendle Hill to 
1,831 feet, in the moors above the Wyre Valley to nearly aa 
much, and in the extreme north Coniston Old Man reaches 
2,653 feet, being surrounded, too, by a group of little less 
size. 

Windermere, Coniston, and Esthwaite ai'e the only inland 
natural waters of any size, but there arc numerous small 
tarns and meres scattered here and there ; whilst the large 
reservoirs, which supply the towns, fonn very suitable 
resting places for migrating aquatic birds, and the many 
ponds and small lakes which beautify the residences of the 
gentry sen'e in many cases, and might in almost all, as 
secure breeding retreats for those which remain diuing the 
summer. 

The rivers are numerous and important, iind whilst 
flowing tumultuously over rocky beds in their upper reaches, 
in their lower expand mostly into the wide sandy estuaries 
which are so prominent a featiuB in the coast line. 

The county is very well wooded throughout, but there 
£re no sea chffs, and in this respect only are the natural 
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eonditiona unsuitable for tie presence of one or other race 
of birds. 

The vast increase of population, and the scientific farming 
iriiich drains every marsh, substitutes for every bosky 
nook a rigid bank and paling mathematically drawn, 
are the chief causes of the decrease both in species and 
individuals which has tjiken place in the manufacturing 
iiistricta ; but it is astonishing how many still iloiirish among 
the teemmg millions which dwell theie, and should it be 
possible for air and water to become more pure, there is no 
doubt that, except in the immediate vicinity of buildings, 
little further diminution would occur. 

The way in which birds are driven away by the extension 
of buildings, and by the conversion of a rural into an urban 
locality, may well be instanced by the case of Peel Park, 
Salford, which is one in point. Mi\ John Plant has kindly 
permitted me to use liis notes, which have been carefully 
kept since 1850, and which show the following results : — 




Personally observed. 


Breeding. ' 


1850-1860 
1860-1870 
1870.1875 
1876-1880 

1881 

1882 


71 species 
42 ,. 
10 » 
15 
13 
5 


34 species, 
8 

2 
(StaTllnK&Houae Bpamiw) 


Mr. Plant considers that the main causes are not so much 
simply the presence of more jreople, and greater disturbance 
by them, as the destruction of natural food, and loss of 
protective foliage, from the vitiated atmosphere, and makes 
the melancholy pi'opbecy, that, if the same thing goes on for 
another ten years, there will not be a large tree alive in the 
park. 
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IV. INTKODTJCTORY. 

The eame causes are at woi'k in a less degree in many 
other districts, but on the whole I do not think that birds 
generally are decreasing, and the greater scarcity of the 
Goldfinch for lEBtance, which feeds on the thistles of waste 
lands, is balanced by the greater plenti fulness of the 
Hawfinch, which prefers a more cultivated country. Finally, 
if the game-preserver will lay aside some of his traculence 
in respect of species which oceasionally diminish his stock, 
if the denizens of towns will discourage the bird-catching 
fraternity, and be content to only hear the Linnet and the 
Bullfinch in then' natural haunts, and if the specimen 
hunter will try to bo content with skins which are not local, 
there is no reason to expect any approach to extinction of 
sjiecies which are now on the list. 

The avifauna of Lancashire comprises 236 species, which 
may bo sufEciently classed under the following heads : — 

Resideuts Inclu(img8G species. 

Hummer Tisitors , 31 „ 

Winter Visitors , G5 „ 

Occasional Visitors „ 7.1 „ 

The residents are all annua! bi-eeders within the county 
limitfi except the Lesser Black-backed and Herring Gidls, 
but OS these nest witliiu a very short distance of the border, 
they may fairly be included in the class. The Peregrine 
Falcon, Common Buzzard, Hen Harrier, NutJiatch, Goldfinch, 
Raven, Rock Dove, Water Rail, and Spotted Crake probably 
all still breed, though in much diminished numbei's. The 
summer visitors also all breed annually, but the Pietl 
Flycatcher, always local, is no'w very rai'e. 

Among Uie winter visitors is placed the Crossbill, which 
once bred regiUarly, and possibly still does so occasionally. 
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as also are those species like the Dotterel, Greenshank, and 
Turnstone, which appear on migration in spring and autumn, 
and those like the Guillemot, which occur the summer 
through, but never remain to breed. 

The occasional visitors include the Eoseate Tern, which, 
not many years ago, was a regular summer migrant, and 
which, though seemingly extinct, I have been reluctant as 
yet to cut out altogether. 

The following species have been procured in a wild state, 
but most probably have been escapes from confinement: — 

Egyptian Goose, Chenalopex segyptiacus (L); shot several 
times on the Kibble (J. B. Hodgkinson, R. G. Howard) : 

Purple Gallinule, Porphyrio coeruleus (Vandelli) ; one 
shot near Grange, September 25th, 1876 (ZooL, 1877, 
pp. 228, 382, E. T. Baldwin) : 

Canada Goose, Bemicla canadensis (L) ; many specimens 
seen and shot on the coast : 

Polish Swan, Cygnus immutabilis, Yarrell; has not 
occurred wild, but Yarrell (BriL Birds, 3rd edit., 1856) says 
that at Knowsley a male paired with a Mute Swan, and a 
brood was produced : 

Mute Swan, Cygnus olor (Gmelin); common in a 
domesticated state on many inland pools and reservoirs. 

Lately introduced species of game birds have not 
succeeded in maintaining a foothold. 

The Red-legged Partridge, Caccabis rufa (L), was turned 
down at Rufibrd in some numbers by the late Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, about thirty years ago, and by the present 
baronet in 1879, but all have disappeared. 

The Virginian Colin, Ortyx virginianus (L), was intro- 
duced by Lord Lilford on the Bank Hall estate, and 500 
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VI. INTRODUCTORY. 

paira tiuTied out in the latter part of December, 1874, 
Gradually tie birds have disappeared, and now there ia 
scarcely one left. A good deal of snow was on the ground 
at the time, but the birds eeemed to do well until the 
breeding season, when their clear whistle might be heard 
all over the moss. They were very jealous of any 
interference with their nests, many of which were 
found forsaken. Mr. R. J. Howard, who has procured me 
this information, says that it is supposed the disturbance 
caused by farm labourers and others crossing the country 
prevented their thriving; and on account of their pugnacity, 
they are also credited with the present scarcity of the 
Common Quail in that locality. 

First and foremost of species which have been recorded 
as having occurred in Lancashire, as I think, on insufficient 
grounds, comes the Nightingale, Dauliaa luscinia (L). In 
Cheshire, I believe, there is no doubt of ita occasional presence, 
but in Lancashire I do not find any evidence worth a 
moment's attention, except that provided by Mr. R. Standen, 
of Goosnargh, in the Field Naluralisl and Scientific Sliident, 
part 2, Manchester, 1882-83, This gentlemen here states, 
and has amplified the matter in correspondence tvith myself, 
that in 1864 or 1865, in June, ha heard the Nightingale 
ringing at Samlesbury, and in June, 1871, at Whittingham 
Hall. On the latter occasion he says that he sam the bird 
twice, and that it sang for nearly a fortnight, when it waa 
probably diiven away by attempts of village lads to capture 
it. Li the former ioatanco, a friend from Hampshire, 
familiar with the song,heaid it, and waa convinced it waa the 
Nightingale. This would seem fairly conclusive, but every 
experienced field naturalist knows how easy it is to mistake 
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a bird when seen dimly among thick foliage ; and evidence 
from the hearing of the song can only be accepted when the 
observer is not only famihar with the particular notes, but 
is also possessed of an ear trained by long use to distinguish 
the, often very similar, songs of allied species. It would, 
doubtless, not have been difficult for Mr. Standen to settle 
the question by shooting cither of these songsters ; but I 
think he is to be congratulated for having refrained, and 
that it is more to his honour that room is left for sceptioiam, 
than that he should be able to point to a skin in his cabinet 
as a specimen of what might have been the progenitor of a 
race of Lancashire Nightingales. 

Other insufEciently verified species are : — 
Water Pipit, Anthus spipoletta (L) ; Mr, T. Webster, 
of Manchester, writes (Zoo!., p. 1,023, June 11th, 1845) 
that he saw, in October, 1843, at Fleetwood, three birds, 
which, from reading a diagnosis of Anthus aquaticus, one 
of the synonyms of A. spipoletta, he identified as of this 
species : 

Tawny Pipit, Anthus campestris (L) ; Mr. John Hardy, 
of Manchester, writes me that he has " seen one or two 
" skins of the Tawny Pipit, and apparently in a fresh con- 
" dition, which were said to have been shot near the Bolton 
" reservoir at Entwistle : " 

Dartford Warbler, Melizophilua undatus (Boddaert) ; Mr. 
T. Webster (Zool, 1845, p. 1,190) believes he saw a pair 
with three or four young, at Lytham, about August 27th, 
1845: 

Eed-breasted Goose, Bernicla rufieollis (Pallas) ; Mr. 
Hugh P. Hornby writes November, 1882, and with reference 
to a note of his in the Zoologist for 1872, p. 3,236, " I quita 
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" believe that the two geese shot over twenty-five years ago 
" on Sowerby meadows (near St Michaers-on-Wyre), and 
" called by our keeper, R Cix)ok, 'Siberian Geese,' belonged 
" to this species : " 

Owing to a misprint for Lincohishire m Montagu's 
Ormthological Bidionary, 1st edit, 1802, the Bearded Tit, 
Panurus biarmicus (L), has been erroneously recorded by 
many writers as a Lancashire species, and in the Zoologist, 
1879, p. 305, I pointed this out : 

The Stone-Curlew, (Edicnemus scolopax (S. 6. Gmelin), 
has also been catalogued as a Lancashire bird (Fauna of 
Liverpool, 1856, Byerley; Nat. Scrap Book, part 12, 
R Eeynolds), but in all cases I believe there has been 
an error in identification. 

The dates of arrival and departure of migrating species 
can only be given approximately, and there is no doubt 
that these vary considerably with the character of the season, 
that is, in relation to the food supply, and not so much to a 
few degrees of temperature, for it is warmer when birds go 
than when they come, and the observations of the late 
Mr. Blackwall {Researches in Zoology, 1834, p. 8 sqq.) have 
shown that^ taking a haphazard number of years, 1817 to 
1828, the mean temperature of September and October was 
higher than that of April, and, in the cases of the Cuckoo 
and the Swift especially, that at their departure was 
unif ormily higher than at their arrival. 

The uselessness of averages may be seen by a glance at 
the annexed tables compiled by Mr. Blackwall, the first of 
which gives the avei-age dates of arrival roimd Manchester 
of a series of summer visitors from 1814 to 1821 {Mem, 
Manchester Lit, and FhU, Soc., 1824), and the second from 
-"' ' +o 1828 {Researches in Zoology). 
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Birds. 


Eight years. 
From 1814 to 1821. 


Fifteen years. 
From 1814 to 1828. 


Sand Martin 


Appear. 

April 6 
„ 6 
„ 12 
,, 14 
„ 18 
„ 21 
„ 22 
„ 23 
„ 24 
„ 30 
May 2 
„ 14 
„ 19 


Appear. 

April 9 
« 11 


Wrvneck 


Willow Wren 


» •*•■*■ 
« 11 


Wheatear 


« 6 


Swallow 


« 15 


Whinchat 


M 26 


BlackcaD 


99 *"-' 

« 27 


Martin 


5> *^' 

,. 25 


Cuckoo 


5> *«-r 

„ 20 


Grasshopper Warbler. 
Whitethroat 


May 5 

April 30 

May 11 

„ 3 


Spotted Flycatcher ... 
Sedge Warbler 



The fact is, that very few of the observations, now so 
numerously made, as to the movements of summer migrants, 
are worth anything at all; and if data are to be collected on 
land of value commensurate with those now being collated 
on information from lighthouses, &c., by the committee 
appointed by the British Association, it will be necessary 
for the observer to fulfil something like the following 
conditions : firstly, that he should be continuously engaged 
out of doors ; secondly, that he should be entirely familiar, 
not only with the plumage of the birds, but that he should 
be able to recognise most of them when flying, and 
be thoroughly acquainted with their song, their call and 
alarm notes ; and thirdly, that he should have a knowledge 
of the food requirements of each species, and be able, for 
instance, to infer, from the plentifulness of such and such an 
insect, that such and such a bird may be expected to feed 
on it. Such a conjunction can only be found in few 
individuals; but if every man in his leisure field walks 
would, and especially in connection with meteorological 
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conditions, note the odier natural circumstances at the iame 
of his first seeing a spring arriral, a mass of information 
would be got together, invalnable for the discovery of the 
laws of geographical distribation; and until something of 
the sort is done, and such information sifted and compared, 
I believe those laws will remain, as they are now, dubious 
and conjectural 

The winter migrants, or more especially those species 
which visit our shores periodically in autumn and spring, 
are easier of observation, and the British Association 
committee above mentioned have abeady been able to 
indicate some probable results as to their lines of flight and 
the causes of their movements. 

Although few of the (Jeese, Ducks, Tringae, &c., which 
breed in the north, fail to visit the Lancashire coast^ on 
their passage to and fro, in small numbers, the large flocks 
which are seen on the coasts of Yorkshire, Norfolk, and the 
east generally, are not found on the west, and the streams of 
migrants there are mostly composed of species which breed 
in Scotland, Iceland, and Greenland, Scandinavian and 
Siberian forms being very irregularly represented. 

Results from Lancashire lighthouses, too, are small, 
indeed seem to be less now than foimerly, and Mr. W. A. 
Dumford, remarking {Zool, 1876) on a Kingfisher which 
was killed by flying against that on the south end of 
Walney Island, says that the light-keeper told him that 
thirty years before it was not unusual for 100 birds to kill 
themselves against the glass in a single night, whilst during 
the previous six months a Stock Dove and a Woodcock had 
been the only victims. Knots and Grey Plovers, however, 
are occasionally immolated, as also a few Starlings, Black- 
birds, Thrushes, Cuckoos, and Curlews. 
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Of the literature of the subject there ia little to be aaid. 
No attempt that I know of has been made to focus the 
condition of the county as regards ornithology beyond the 
" Catalogue of Birds found in Lancashire," compiled by 
Mr. Peter Rylanda, and published in the Natm-iilist iar 
1837, and the papers on the "Birds of Lancashire and 
Cheshire," written by Mr. Frank Nicholson in the Manchester 1 
City Neirs of 1875, and hoth these are necessarily very 1 
much ctu'tailed. The Natural History of Lancashwe, Cheshire, I 
(Mirf the Peak in Derbysliire, by Dr. Charles Leigh, and I 
published at Oxford in 1700, contains many records of that 
period which are exceedingly interesting, and although 
disfigured by gross absurdities, I see no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the ordinary information. The good doctor 
avers that " these counties afford us great variety of birdaj j 
"and in some places even clog the inhabitants with their ■ 
" plenty," and is always very careful to state the cajiabihtiei I 
of each species from a culinary point of view. There are I 
"no counties in England," he says, "affording bo great a. I 
" variety of mines, minerals, and mettals, with other choice I 
" products, and the most surprising phEenomena of nature," 
and takes the opportunity of introducing among his ' 
"phfenomena" the woman at Whalley who had two horns 
growing out of the back of her head. From the Oiidthdogy 
of Frauds iVUlughhy, F.R.S., by John Bay, F.RS., London, 
1678, I have culled some valuable notes, and in the Jourrud 
of Nicholas Assheimt of Domiham, from May 2, 1617, to I 
March 13, 1618 {ed. Eaines, Chetham Soc, 1848), the jovial 
squire relates how that on November 24, he "had some 
sport at Moorgarae with my piece, but killed not," and that 
on December 23, ho went " to Eowe Moore, and killed ther 
" three heath cocks." 
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The following list of papers, periodicals, and books, which 
I have examined, will show the main sources from which 
I have derived my published information : Camden's 
Britannia, translated from ed. of 1507, and enlarged by 
Eichard Gough, 2nd edit., 1806 ; Antiquities of Furness, 
T. West, London, 1774; British Zoology, Thos. Pennant, 
Warrington, 1776-77 ; Ha^rmmia Buralis, James Bolton, 
1794 ; Nat Hist, of British Birds, E. Donovan, London, 
1794-1819; A Tour from Downing to Alston Moor, Thos. 
Pennant, 1801 ; Rwral S;ports, Kev. W. B. Daniel, London, 
1801-13 ; Beauties of England and Wales, James Britton, 
London, 1807 ; A Companion to the Liverpool Museum, 
Wm. Bullock, 6th ed., 1808, 7th ed., 1809 ; British Orni- 
thology, Geo. Graves, London, 1821 ; A General History of 
Birds, John Latham, M.D., Winchester, 1821 ; Proceedings 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 1785, 
et seq. ; Proceedings of the Liverpool IMerary and Philosophical 
Society, 1812, et seq, ; Zoological Journal, 1824-34 ; History of 
Lancashire, John Corry, 1825 ; History of British Birds, 
Thos. Bewick, 1832; Field Naturalist, ed. J. Eennie, 1833-34; 
Resea/rches in Zoology, John Blackwall, 1834 ; Magamve of 
Natu/ral History, &c,, 1828-40 ; Annals of Natural History, 
1838-40; Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 1840, 
et seq, ; The Naturalist, 1836-39, 1851-57, 1864-67, 1875 
et seq, ; History of British Birds, W. Macgillivray, 1837 ; 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey of Furness, T. A. Beck, 
1844; Proceedings and Papers of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 1848, et seq, ; Natural History of 
Selborne, Eev. Gil. White, ed. Jesse, 1851 ; Eggs of British 
Birds, Hewitson, 3rd ed., 1856 ; British Birds, Yarrell, 
3rd ed., 1856, and 4th ed., 1871, &c. ; The Fauna of 
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Liverpool^ Isaac Byerley, 1856 ; Zoologist -, Field ] Reports of 
lAverpool Naturalists^ Field Cltti, 1860, et seq, ; Ibis; Remi- 
niscences of an Old Sportsman^ Col. J. P. Hamilton, 1860 ; 
Naturalises Scrap Booh^ 1863-64; Science Gossip ; Montagu's 
Dictumaryy ed. Newman, 1866; Land and Water; lAverpool 
Naturalists' Journal, 1866, et seg.; Papers, Letters, and Journals 
of William Pearson, of Crosthwaite, 1863 ; Occurrences of Grey 
Phalarope in 1866, J. H. Gumey Jun., 1867 ; Portfolio of 
Fragments, Gregson, 1869 ; Report of Bury Natural History 
Society, 1871 ; Handbook of British Birds, J. E. Halting, 1872 ; 
History of Whalley, Whitaker, 4th ed., 1872-76 ; Yorkshire 
Naturalist's Recorder ; A Cavalier's Note Book, ed. Eev. T. E. 
Gibson, n.d. ; Lancashire arid Cheshire, Past and Present, 
Thos. Baines, n.d. ; Manchester Walks, Grindon, 1882 ; 
Field Naturalist, Manchester, 1882-83 ; List of Birds found 
in the Neighbourhood of Walney Island, W. A. Dumford, 1883; 
Birds of Europe, H. E. Dresser, 1871-83. 

Many scattered passages are found in the pages of old 
writers showing the then wild and uncultivated state of the 
country; and the wide expanses of land, now bare and 
comparatively treeless, which go by the names of the 
Forests of Bowland, of Pendle, of Trawden, and so on, 
indicate the vast extent of the changes which have come 
about in modem times. Shortly before the beginning of 
the present century the last of the Eed Deer, which once 
roamed through Bowland Forest, were destroyed, and at 
Browsholme Hall, the residence of the Parkers, hereditary 
bow-bearers, is still kept an iron stirnip or ring, through 
which all dogs permitted to live had to pass, in order to 
ensure the safety of the deer. 

It was very common in old grants for hawks (Peregrine 
Falcons, no doubt) to be reserved with the animals preserved 
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aa game, and Beci {HisL and Aniiq. of Fumess Abbey, 1844) 
states that at the second crasade, Robert de Boyville 
mortgaged land at Kirksanton and Horrum, and hia cousin 
Henry confirmed the mortgage but reserved to himself 
buck, doe, wild boar, and an oBry of hawh. By some ancient 
grants also recited by West (Antiq. of Fumess, 1774), it 
appears that wolves, wild boars, deer, falcoos, &c., were 
common in that district, and that Richard de Lucy, Earl of 
Egremont, who was Lord Chief Justice of England in the 
I'eign of Henry the Second, in a grant to Eeginald 
Fitz-Adam, makes this reservation : " Salvia mihi et heredi- 
bus meis cervo ct cerva, apra et leia, et accipiire, quando 
ibi fuerint" Leiand, who wrote in the sixteenth century, 
says of Salfoi-dshire (Itinerary, 1770, vol. viL, p. 49) that, 
" wild Bores, Eulles, and Falcons bredde in times paste in 
" Blakele," and the pastima of hawking was no doubt a 
favourite one, footpaths, called kawk-^aths, being formed 
among the mosses of the Fylde, from which the sport might 
bo the more easily followed {Lane, and Cliesk., Past and. 
Prexenl, Thoa. Bainea). 

WTiatever remarks have been made on the habits of the 
various species are the resuit of independent observation, 
and in all cases have a local beaiing. It would have been 
easy to have doubled the size of the book by giving full 
descriptions of nests and plumages, and by copjing largely 
on such j>oints from the many excellent works now published, 
but no single fact that I know of proceeds from any but an 
original source. The writings of Lancashire men in tlie 
various periodicals have, of course, been utilised, as these 
oome natiirally nitliin the scope of tio subject Where no 
authority has been given for a statement, it may be taken 
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as proceeding from the personal experiences of myself and 
my constant out-of door companion, Mr. Thomas Altham, 
of Clitheroe, one of that race of artisan-naturalists of which, 
though more especially in regard to Botany, Lancashire has 
such reason to be proud. 

The time at about which each species lays its eggs has 
been given as near as experience has taught to be correct^ 
but birds not naturally double-brooded will, if any accident 
has happened to their first nest, lay a second clutch a few 
weeks later on. I do not know that any, except those of 
which it is so indicated, naturally bring up two or more 
broods in a season, and in the case of late nests, to add to 
the list^ it would be necessary to watch special pairs, 
and see whether their first attempt had been successful 
or not. 

I gratefully acknowledge the help I have received from 
naturalists in all parts of the county, and from the list 
which follows, showing the boundaries which limit the 
observations of each, it will be seen that, taken in 
conjunction with published matter, the whole of the ground 
has been thoroughly worked : — 
Mr.-C. E. Beads, Manchester. 

Notes from Urmston have their limit about eight miles 
from Manchester, and on the south-west side only. 
Notes from Moston, three to five miles north of Man- 
chester. 
Mr. John Habdy, Manchester. 

South and sout-east of Manchester, and immediately 
contiguous to the city itself. 
Mr. J. Clayton Choblton, Withington. 

Boundaries are Stockport, Stretford, north bank of 
Mersey, and Busholme ; comprise Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Withington, Didsbury, Bumage, Heaton Mersey, and 
Heaton Chapel 
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Mr. HsNBY Kbhb, Stacksteads. 

Bounded on north and west by Hameldon and Cribden, 
on the south by Cowpe Law and Brandwood Moor, and 
on the 'east by Tooter Hill,Thieveley Pike, and Deerplay 
HiU. 

Mr. S. J. HowASD, Blackburn. 

A line drawn through Colne, Wigan, Southport, 
Preston, and Chipping ; the neighbourhood of Hawks- 
head, the Lancashire portion of the Lake District, and 
that part of the county about Leek. 
Mr. B. Standee, Goosnargh. 

Bounded on the south by Grimsargh, Haighton, 
Preston, and Ashton-on-Bibble; on the west by Cottam, 
Woodplumpton, Broughton, Barton, and Claughton; 
on the north by the Brock (Brock bottoms), Bleasdale, 
Pair Snape and Saddle Fells ; and on the east by Thomley 
and Longridge Fells, Bibchester and Alston. 
Mr. J. B. HoDOKiNSON, Preston. 

Neighbourhood of Preston and Witherslack. 
>[r. J. A. Jackson, (rarstang. 

Within radius of four miles from Garstang station. 
Messrs. Hugh P. Hobnby and James J. Hobnby, St. Michael's-on- 
Neighbourhood of St. Michael's-on-Wyre. [Wyre. 

Mr. John Weld, Leagram. 

Within five or six miles from Leagram Hall. 
Mr. RiCHABD Bamwell, Turton. 

Neighbourhood of Turton. 
Mr. BiCHABD Davenpobt, Holcombe. 

Neighbourhood of Bury and Bolton. 
Mr. HsNBY MiLLEB, Accrington. 

Neighbourhood of Accrington and Whalley. 
Mr. Thomas Jackson, Overton. 

Most of the country between the river Lune west of 
Lancaster and Morecambe Bay, as also the Lune estuai*y. 
Dr. C. A. Pabkeb, (Josforth. 

The Cumberland border. 
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Mr. W. A. Durnford's Birds of Walney includes the 
country within a radius of thirty or forty miles from 
Bairow-in-Fumess ; the notes taken by the late Mr. W. 
Pearson refer to the valley between Underbarrow Scar and 
Cartmel Fell, and include Whitbarrow, and Lythe Marsh 
at head of Morecambe Bay; the 1871 B&port of the Bwry 
Nat. Hist, Soc, takes in almost the whole of East Lancashire, 
and the limits assigned to the contributors to the Naturalist's 
Scrap Book were a circuit of fifteen miles round Liverpool, 
with two miles round Southport added, but the Flintshire 
coast excluded. 

In addition to the above, I have received much valuable 
information from the following gentlemen, who, by the 
trouble they have taken in aiding me to clear up many 
doubtful points, have placed me under great obligations : — 

Rev. E. D. Banisteb, Whitechapel, Preston ; 
Mr. W. E. Bbckwith, Eaton Constantine, Salop ; 

„ W. PiTZHEBBBBT Bbockholbs, Claughton; 

„ Abthub Bbeakell, Garstang ; 

„ R. Bbummond, Blackpool ; 

„ John Dbake, Bury ; 

„ Jambs Gabnbtt, Clitheroe ; 

„ W. GiLLBTT, Preston ; 

„ John Hall, Nateby ; 

„ John Hancock, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 

„ J. E. Habting, London ; 

„ jAiiBS Holland, Middleton; 

„ Thomas J0NB8, Church ; 

„ Wbight Johnson, Prestwich ; 

„ Bawdon B. Lbb, Kendal ; 
LoBD LiLFOBD^ Oundle ; 
Mr. Anthony Mason, Grange ; 

„ T. H. MiLLBB, Singleton ; 
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Mr. T. J. MoOBE, Liverpool ; 
„ F. Nicholson, Altrincham ; 
„ J. E. Palmeb, Dublin ; 
^ W. Pbtbbkin, Clitlieroe ; 
„ John Plant, Salford ; 
„ HowABD Saundebs, London ; 
„ Louis H. Simpson, Preston ; 

„ J. P. Chambeblain Stabkie, Ashton Hall, Lancaster ; 
„ J. A. St. Claib, Blackpool ; 
„ John Sumneb, Halsall ; 
„ R. H. Thompson, Lytham; 
„ John Watson, Kendal ; 
„ Henby Whalley, Colne; 
„ J. H. Wood, Bury ; 
„ John Wbiglby, Pormby. 

The classification adopted is that of the List of British 

Birds compiled by a committee of the British Ornithologists' 

Union, publishecj in 1883. 

F. S. M. 

Clitheroe, 

December, 1884. 



Order PASSERES. 

Suborder OSCINES. 

Section OSCINES DENTIROSTRES. 

family turdid^. 

Subfamily TURDIN^. 

genus turdus. 



MISSEL-THRUSH. 

TURDUS ViSCIVORUS. L. 

Local Names, — Sher-cock, Chir-cock, Set-cock, Shirley, Shirley- 
cock. Storm-cock, Shrite-cock, Smne-throsUe. 

A resident species, breeding more or less numerously 
throughout the county. In autumn it congregates in 
small flocks, so remaining all winter, at which season it is 
very wary. During the breeding-season also it is more 
retiring than its congeners, being much more often found 
in the woods of the fells than they ; occasionally, however, 
it breeds near houses, possibly seeking protection from 
Eooks and Magpies. It usually lays four eggs, but some- 
times five, and Mr. J. P. Thomasson says (ZooL, 1861) that 
he has known it in several instances to sit on three eggs 
only ; although when disturbed at this time it is generally 
very noisy, sometimes it will fly away quite silently. The 
nest, usually lined with dry grass, but sometimes plastered 
a little with mud like that of the Song-Thrush, is ofte? 
placed high up in trees, and would be difficult to see, wei 
it not that pieces of sheeps-wool, half-loose, almost alwa) 
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depend from it in very slovenly fashion. The Missel- 
Thniflh is double-brooded, and the first lot of eggs is laid 
from tho end of March to May, but most generally in ApriL 
It appears to increase in numbera, and Mr. Hugh P. Horuby 
says that at St Michael's-on-Wyre it is most plentiful when 
hard weather begins to set in, remaining so long as there 
are any yew-berries to feed on. Mr. J. Plant, writing in 
1876, says that it only visits Peel Park, Salford, coming to 
feed on the hawthorn-berries, in severe winters, but when 
these are protracted, Mr. J. Hardy says it disappears 
altogether from the neighbomhood of Manchester. The 
hard winters of 1878, 1879, and 1880 thinned its numbers 
very much. Its song, which is louder than that of the 
Song-Thrush, though not so varied, may be heard the year 
through, except in the severest weather, when it only uttere 
its whistling call-note. 



SONG-THRUSH. 

TURDUS Musicus, L. 
LocAl, Names. — Throstle, Maiis (rare!;/, in Fiimess). 

Eesident and common everywhere, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of the largest towns, and near Manchester, 
Mr. J. Hardy informs me that it breeds regularly, chiefly 
in gardens and inclosures. In severe winters it is partially 
migratory, many birds going southwards, and Mr. John 
Weld, of Leagram Hall, says that it retires altogether from 
the vicinity of Chipping. Its plastered nest is well Isnown, 
1 and the late Mr. Thomas Gamett, of Clitheroe, wrote 
I {Mag. of Nat. Hist., 1830): "I agree with Mr. Jennings that 
" the Throstle does not line its nest with mud, but generally 
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"with some compost of which cow-dimg forma a part, I 
" although I have found them lined entirely with rottea | 
"wood. It is a fact also that it invariably lays the first 
" ^gg whilst the lining is wet." The Rev. Henry Berry says 
(Mag. of Nal. Bisi, 1 834) : " I have known Throstles, which 
" had been robbed of tlieir nests after one or two eggs had 
" been laid, rebuild in a surprisingly short period, and even 
" upon the old foundation. I once took a neat, containing 
" three eggs, but accidentally left behind the coarae external 
" part of the neat ; circumstancea led me by the place on 
"the following morning, when I observed the Throstle 
"seated on the remnant of her neat, in which she had 
" deposited her fourth egg, having, since the day before 
" (that of the robbery) plastered it with the usual coating 
"of rotten wood, moist earth, and perhaps a little i 
" dung." The same gentleman also says {Mag, IVat. Hist., ' 
vol. vii., p. 598) : " With respect to the Thrush, I recollect a 
" singular case : in the garden of James Hawldn, a nuraery- 
" man at Ormskirk in Lancashire, a Thrush and Blackbird 
" had paired : this was well known to a number of in- 
"dividuals, myself among them. During two successive 
" years, tlie birds reared their broods, which were permitted 
" to fly, and evinced, in all respects, the features of strongly- 
" marked hybrids," In fine weather it will sing in every 
month in the year, and Mr. T. Altham, of Clitheroe, 
thinks that young birds of the year sing quietly in autumn. 
On the question of autumn singing, Mr. John ElackwaU 
remarks {Besearches in Zoology, p. 53) " several species of 
" birds which cease singing about the latter end of July, or 
" the beginning of August, are sometimes heard again in 
a their songs are generally feeble, imperfect^ 
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" and of short contmuance, like the early efforts of < 
" warblers in spring." The Song-Thrush lays four or five 
eggs and hatches two hroods in the season. April and 
May are the great breeding months, but eggs are often 
taken in March, and in Eihhleadale these are eupposed by 
the natives to he laid by a different species, which they call 
the March Throstle. A correaiwindent writing to the Field 
of January 29th, 1959, from Liverpool, says, under date 
January 26th : "As a proof of the mildness of the season 
" .... a Thrush has a nest in my garden, with one 
" egg, on which she is sitting. During the winter, the 
" Thrushes have sung, and continue to do so almost every 
" day." Terrible havoc was made among them by the wintei's 
of 1878, 1879, and 1880 (iu that of 1878 they left the 
Kibble Valley altogether), and Mr. C. S. Gregaon says 
{Zool., 1879) that, on his warren near Formby, in December, 
SoDg-Thmshes were in "hundreds — aye, thousands," no 
doubt migrants from the more northern districts. In the 
springs of 1883 and 1884, however, they appeared to have 
recovered their normal numbers. 

REDWING. 

TuRBUs Iliacus. L. 
A winter visitor, appearing usually the latter half of 
October, but in mild seasons in the earlier half ; if very 
severe weather occurs on its arrival, it goes south at once. 
In most parts of the county it is found in considerable 
numbers, but in Rossondale, according to Mr. H. Kerr, it is 
only occasionally seen, and Mr. T. Jackson has observed 
very few in the neighbourhood of Overton, on the Lune 
estuary. Mr. J. Hardy says tliat it is much less abundant 



EnanTomerly near Manchester, and in the XTrmston distiict 
also Mr. C. E. ^adc states that ite numbers have diminished. 
At St. Michael'a-on-AVyre, Mr. Hugh P. Hornby thinks 
that it suffered more than any other of the family during 
the hard winters before mentioned, and considers that, 
whilst before a common winter visitor, now it is a rare one. 
It leaves again for its breeding haunts in the north in 
March or eai'ly April. 



FIELDFARE. 

TuBDUs Pilaris. L, 
Local Names, — Felfar, Blu^aclc. 

A winter visitor, remaining from October to May, tJiough I 

seldom seen later than April anywhere but in the sheltered I 

district around Grange on the north side of Moracambe ] 

Bay. It is usually a fortnight later both in its arrival and ! 

departure than the Redwing. The late Mr. W. Pearson, 

of Crosthwaite, in some notes read before the Kendal 

Natural History Society, on December 8th, 1839, referring 

to the AVinster Valley, remarked : "Fieldfai-es and Eedivinga 

do not now stay with us through the winter. They come 

in large flocks about the latter end of October, and we 

see them again in spring. In my youth wo used to have 

them the winter through, feeding on holly-berries and 

haws." In all other parts of the county, however, the 

Fieldfare appears to remain the winter through, although 

near Manchester it is every year becoming less numerous, 

formerly being moderately abundant. Mr. T, Jackson 

also says that in his district of Overton it is decreasing ; 

there it is to be seen on the meadows feeding among tha 
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Lapwings, but when the ground is covered with snow, it 
takea to the hedges and feeds on the haws. It has never 
been known to remain to breed, though the late Mr. J. T. 
Brockholes reported (Ptoc. Liverpool LU. and PkU. 
1859-60) having seen one on an unfinished nest at MaghulL 
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BLACKBIRD. 

TURDUS MeEUIjA, L. 

!AL Names. — Ouzel, Black Ouzel. 
A resident and common species, and able to stand hard 
winters better than others of its family. Hence, since ! 880, 
it has been more numerons than the Song Thrush, whilst 
usually less so. Like the latter species it is still moderately 
common on the south sido ot Manchester, chiefly in gardens 
and enclosures, and breeds regularly, bringing up two broods 
in the season. It sings from March to the end of July, 
and is one of the earliest risers in the morning ; its call, in 
the height of summer, may always be hoard before sunrise. 
fc Its nest is not seldom placed on the ground, and a esse I 

^^^^L reported in the ZodogUt for 187T showed extraordinary 
^^^^B perseverance under difGculties. This nest was in the bottom 
^^^H^ of an old lime quarry, placed on a sloping bank, with too 
r little solid foundation, and the materials kept sUpping down 

I the bank of their own weight, til! a queue nearly two feet 

^^^^_ long and five inches wide was made. At the head of this it 
^^^^b was at length triumphantly completed, and the eggs laid in 
^^^^■"due course. May is the usual breeding month, though 
^^^^ many nests may be foimd in April and Juno. The Blackbird 
r probably lays eggs, abnormal in shape, more frequently than 

L any other common bird. Very often they are nearly round. 
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RING-OUZEL. 






id one in my collection, out of a, nestful of the aamc ahape, 
only one-tenth of an inch greater in length than breadth, 
number ia almost always four. 



RING-OUZEL. 

TURDUS TORQUATUS. L. 

Local Names. — Rock Oazd, Fell Ouzel. 

A summer migrant, arriving from early in March to early 
in April, and often remaining till October, though most 
leave in September. It is very generally distributed over 
almost all the higher lands, seldom nesting on the lower 
levels, though Mr. John Hardy say a that it breeds 
occasionally on the drier parts of Chat Moss, Barton Moss, 
and surroundiEg neighbourhood, and Mr. C. S. Gregson 
(Naturalisfi Scrap Book, 1863-64, pt. 8) records that he has 
taken its nest on the banks of the Irwell, Irk, Medlock, and 
Mersey, the whole within a few miles of the city of 
Manchester. It breeds in Bircle, an elevated district near 
Bury, and is pretty plentiful on the whole range of moors on 
the Yorkshire border, from Biackstone Edge northwards to 
the liock Fells, preferring those that are hare and rocky, 
and intersected with old walls. It is less common on 
Holcombe Hill, but Mr. H. Miller has not seldom found its 
nests in the clefts on Haslingden Moor and Haptou Scouts. 
Major H. W. Feilden says (Birds of Europe, Dresser) that 
it is common during the breeding season on Withnell and 
Anglezark Moors, between Bolton and Chorley, and that 
there he has invariably found the nesta in banks of water- 
courses. On Pendle Hill there are always a few pairs, and 
it breeds among a lot of furze bushes at the bottom, where 
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also aro quantities of Blackbirds, nests taken here requiring 
careful identification. It is not often found as low down 
the hilla as the Blackbird, and with an occasional Missel- 
Thi-ufih (here nesting on the hill-walls), is the only one of 
its genws that breeds at any altitude. In the Pumeaa 
district Mr. W. A. Dumford says (Birds of Walney, 18,83) 
that it nests amongst the hills of the mainland, but is 
not common, and Mr. John Watson also thints it is getting 
rarer, though often met with in the end of March, on the 
lower lands, before it flies to its bleeding haunts on the 
lells. The nest is usually well concealed, is very like that 
of a Blackbird in construction, though rather shallower, 
and is placed under furze-bushes, among heather near turf 
pits, or in a cavity of an old wall or rocky bank, near 
a stream if possible. The eggs are laid from the beginning 
of April to the beginning of June, and are almost invariably 
four in number. In its habits it is veiy wild and shy. 



GENUS SAXICOLA. 



WHEATEAR. 

Saxicola (Enanthe. (L). 

Local Names. — WltiU rump, ffniit4ail, Wall-tack, Wall- 

c/tetjt, SUme-dieck, Stone-swack, Stme-smatch, Clod- 

A regular summer visitor, though local in its distribution. 
The first arrivals appear about the last week in March, the 
main body in April, and the middle or end of September 
is the average time of departure. It is found breeding on 
the whole range of coast sand-hills from Liverpool north- 
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wards, but elsewhere is most common on the moors and 
fella, not frequenting much the lower lands, except where 
large tracts of "mosa" form a. solitude which suits ita 
retiring habits. It is pai'ticiilarly numerous on the island 
of Walney, and Mr. J. E. Harting says (Zool, 1864) that 
ha has never observed tliis species anywhere so large or 
80 finely-coloured aa here. It is found on all the hills round 
Accringtou ahout the stone walls and old quarries, though 
not very numerously, being more plentiful on the Rosson- 
dale uplands. Mr. E. EamweU says that it is common near 
Tiu-ton, and near Blackburn Mr. It J. Howard reports it 
OS plentiful, though not so much so as formerly, the 
enclosing of commons and waste lands causing the decrease. 
Writing in the ifagiidiie of Nalural Eistory in 1838, 
Dr. Skaife says that he haa found it most plentiful amongst 
the mountains in Bowland, and Mr. John Wold infonns me 
that it is still common on the fells near Leagram Hall, 
though on the Wyresdale side Mr. R. Standen considers it 
rather rare. Mr. T. Jackson says it breeds plentifully on a 
large moss in Wiumarleigh, but that at Overton it is not 
very common. He finds them very fat in spring on their 
arrival, and it is curious how very early the migrating 
species reach the shores of Morecamhe Bay. Kor example, 
in 1882, the Wheatear arrived at Overton on March 23, 
whilst at Clitheroe it did not appear till April 12, and it is 
BO with many others. On Pendle Hill it breeds pretty 
numerously, though the nest is difficult to find, and in my 
experience, this bird is one of the wariest of its kind. 
Occasionally it ventures near the towns, and for many years 
a pair had their nest in the wall bounding the turnpike 
between Chtheroe and Chatburn, and very near the former 
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place. On the coast, oid rabbit-burrows are generally 
selected, the nesta frequently being placed several feet 
domi, and Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith {Zool., 1864) thinks that 
the eggs here differ considerably from examples procured 
further inland, being smaller in size, much paler in colour, 
ami also of more delicate texture. They are often seven ij 
number, though generally five or six. 



y 



BLACK-THROATED WHEATEAR. 

Saxicola. Stapazina. (Vieillot). 

The only example of this South-European species which 

has yet been seen in Britain was shot about the 8th May, 

1875, near the reservoir at Bury, by Mr. David Page, and 

the occurrence was first reported in Sdence Gossip for 

October 1st, 1878, by Mr. R. Davenport, in whose possession 

the bird now remains. He says: " It is a male bird, in fine 

mature plum^e, and was in very good condition when 

shot. Its habits, as noticed by several parties for a few 

days prior to its being captured, were very active, vigilant, 

and shy. It seemed to hold itself aloof from any of the 

aame order (S. cenanthe)." 



% 



GENUS PRATINCOLA. 



WHINCHAT. 

Pilatincola Rubetra. (L.) 
Local Names. — Eutkk, WTiin-cheek, Grass-checL 

A summer migrant, arriving from the beginning to the 
middle of April, and leaving the latter half of September. 
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districts, but is nowhere common. Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson 
has seen it in the breeding season on Beaton Fell, and 
Mr. John Weld also reports it as nesting on the same range, 
but near Middleton, where it used to be plentiful, near 
Accrington, Bacup, and Bury it is now very seldom 
observed. In the Eibble valley it occurs occasionally but 
is rare, and the last example which has come under my 
notice was seen by Mr. T. Altham, near Mytton, in the 
spring of 1878, being a fine male. It breeds in May, and 
five is the usual number of eggs. 



GENUS RUTICILLA. 



REDSTART. 

EUTICILLA PhCENICURUS. (L.) 

Local Name. — EedtaiL 

A summer migrant, almost universally distributed, but 
nowhere very common. It arrives very regularly about the 
second or third week in April, the males generally being seen 
a few days before the females come, and leaves the latter 
half of September. It is seen on migration in all parts of 
the county, and there are few districts without a pair or two 
breeding, but at Urmston Mr. C. E. Keade says that it is 
very rare, and near Clitheroe and Whalley, where it is 
probably as common as anywhere, its numbers are much 
less than they used to be. It often lays as many as seven 
or eight eggs, and shows a great preference for the vicinity 
of farm-buildings, breeding in the orchards and old walls. 
Its alarm-note is very similar to that of the Chaffinch, but 
the "chat" with which the Eedstart concludes, always 
serves to distinguish it. 
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BLACK REDSTART. 

EUTICILLA TiTYS. (Scopoli). 

A winter visitor, appearing very rarely. Mr. John 
Plant reports one shot near Middleton (J. Harrop), and 
Byerley {Fauna of Liverpool, 1856) also notes one having 
been killed near the Dingle in the winter (Butterworth). 
Mr. Henry Johnson writes (ZooL, 1850, p. 2,769) under 
date January 23rd, 1849, that he examined, presumably at 
a recent date, a freshly killed specimen which had been shot 
at Aigburth, near Liverpool, whilst feeding with a small 
flock of Snow Buntings. 



GENUS ERITHACUS. 



REDBREAST. 

Erithacus Eubecula. (L.) 
Local Name. — Eohin, 

Eesident, abundant, and nesting everywhere. It remains 
throughout the hardest winters, and except in severe frost, 
sings the whole year round. It breeds in the vicinity of 
the largest towns, but here its manners appear to become 
demoralised, for in the Field of September 10th, 1881, 
Mr. K Q. Henriques of Manchester says that a few months 
before, at Higher Broughton, he found a Robin's nest in a 
dead cat. Nidification commences early in April, and 
continues through May, two broods being hatched in the 
season. The clutches of eggs vary a good deal, and some- 
times approach a pure white. Their number is usually 
six, sometimes five or seven. 



14 birds of langashibe. 

Subfamily SYLYIIN^, 
Genus SYLVIA. 



WHITETHROAT. 

Sylvia Ginsrea. Bechst 

Local Names.— P^^, Peggy JFhildhroai, Cfd4hroai, SmaU 
SiratCy Straw Small (jprimouneed streeasmav:). 

One of the commonest of the summer migrants, breeding 

numerously. Of all my informants, only Mr. W. A. 

Domford reports it^ and that in the Fnmess district^ as 

occorring in but small numbers, and in most other places it 

is abundant. It amyes from the middle to the end of 

April, and I have occasionaUy found nests with their fuU 

complement of five ^gs before May has come in, but this 

is the usual breeding month. Its habit of perching on 

hedges and trees by the road-sides, and loudly chattering 

its simple notes, makes it one of the best-known members 

ci its genus. It leaves again in the latter half of September. 



LESSER WHITETHROAT. 

Sylvia CuRKUGA. (L.) 
Local Names.— P^^, Hasd LinneL 

A summer visitor, very much less common than the last 
^wcies, and arriving rather later, and departing rather 
earlier, than it Mr. A. G. More was certainly misinformed 
when in the Ibis for 1865, he stated, a statement copied 
into Mr. H. R Dresser^s Birds of Europe, that the Lesser 
WUtethroat breeds in all counties but Lancashire, &c., &c., 
for Mr. W. Peterkin, d Clitheroe, avers that he has always 
{ound it nestnig in that neighbourhood during the last thirty 
yean, and at present it breeds there everywhere in suitable 
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locaKtieB, Near Chipping also, Mr, John Weld informs me 
that it breeds commonly, the nests being in brambles, 
thickets by the road-side, &c. ; one was composed entirely 
of different dried grasses, ivithout moss or wool, bub i 
intermixed with the grass fibres were small quantities of 
spiders' webs. The inside was exclusively lined with hair, 
and had six eggs. He also says that the bird seems rather 
partial to hazel bushes, honce heing called the " Hazel '' 
Linnet." A little further west, a few nests, according to 
Mr. R. Standen, are seen each year near Haighton and 
Grimsargh, and this is so, too, about Grange and Leek, and 
in the district south and south-east of Manchester, but 
elsewhere it appears to be very rare, though Mr. J. E. 
Palmer tvrites me that he observed it near Todmorden in 
the spring of 1874. At Pleasington, in 188i; Mr. E,J. 
Howard saw the first neat ho had come across in that 
district. The eggs, five or six in number, are laid the end 
of May, and the nest is more compactly built than is the 
case with the other warblers. 

BLACKCAP. 
Sylvia Atricafilla (L.) 
summer visitor, not appearing till the end of April or 
beginning of May, and leaving in September. It is very ' 
evenly distributed over almost the whole of the county, but , 
is nowhere common, and one or two pail's would prabably 
be as many as could be found in any particidar district. 
Near Liverpool it is rare, and at Urmston it only occurs on 
migration, but approaching Manchester on the south side it 
ncsta regularly, having formerly been much morb plentiful 
than DOW. It is of retiring habits, and, away from the 
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towns, is perhaps as numerous as it ever was in recent ti 
this at least being the case in the neighbourhood of 
Chtheroe. The eggs, four or five in number, are laid lat« 
in May or early in June, and the male will sometimes take 
a share of the duties of incubation. Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
informs me that once at St. Michael's he saw a male 
unmistakeably singing while so engaged. There is very 
much in common between the Blackcap and the Garden 
Warbler, and I do not believe the ueste and eggs can be 
identified of themselves, even by the most practised eye : 
their notes, too, are so similar that only the best ears can 
separate them, but the Blackcap's are a little fuller and 
richer. Both species have the habit of sticking up bits of 
dried grass in the brambles whose vicinity they axe 
frequenting, as if they had begun building a nest, and then 
become dissatisfied with the situation ; the perfect nest is 
Bure not to be far off. When the young of the Blackcap 
are fledged, and the old birds bring food to them after they 
have left the neet, the latter utter sounds exactly like the 
" mewing " of kittens. It is this bird, together with the 
Gai'den and Sedge Warblers, which has so often been taken 
for the Nightingale. 

GARDEN WARBLER. 

Sylvia Hortensis. Bechst 
Tliis species was stated by Montagu {IHdionart/ of British 
Birds, 1802) to have been first discovered in Lancashire, 
about the end of the last century, and sent from thence to 
Dr. Latham, by Sir Ashton Lever, of Alkrington Hal!, 
Middieton, the founder of the famous Leverian museum. 
Professor Newton, however (YaireU's Brilisk Birds, 4th ed., 
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p. 415), Bays the Garden Warbler "was first made known 
" aa a British bii-d by WilJughby, to whom it was aent from 
" Yorkshire by Mr. Jesaop, of Broom Hall, near Sheffield, 
"under the name of ' Pettichaps.' " It is a summer 
migrant, and arrives late in April or early in May, leaving 
again early in September. In the Clitheroe district it is 
much commoner than the Blackcap, and in the Hodder 
valley, near Stonyhurst, is comparatively numerous. But 
from all other parts of the county I have it reported as rare, 
and as only breeding in small numbers, the Liverpool 
naturalists {A'at. Scrap Book, pt. i) being at issue as to 
whether it is found at all in their neighbourhood. Dr. Skaife 
{Mag. Nai. Hist., 1838) considered it very common near 
Blackburn in 1838, but Mr. E. J. Howard says now, that, 
though generally distributed, it is not numerous. Every- 
where else, from Unnston to Bai'row-in-Fumess, and from 
Blackpool to Eossendalo, a pair or two may he found 
throughout the summer. It lays four or five eggs the end 
of May or beginning of June, and the nest, as a rule, is 
shallower and looser than the Blackcap's, being placed 
usually in brambles, but sometimes in otlier situations, for 
Mr. T. Altham has not only found it in nettles, and in a 
fern, but in one instance on the branch of a plane tree, 
14 feet from the ground. 



Genus REGULUS. 

GOLDCREST. 

Eegulus CfiiaTATUs. Koch. 

Eesident^ and having its numbers very much increased 

in the approach of winter by immigrants from the north. 
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Its remaining in aiimmei' is conditioned by the preaenM 
or otherwise of woods of the spruce-fir, to whose branches 
it attaches its pendulous nest, for, although Mr, John Weld 
saya he has seen the nest on the yew-tree, and Mr. J. B, 
Hodgldnson that he has found it among whins, the spruce 
is almost invariably selected. The severe winters and 
springs of 1879 and 1880 almost destroyed it about Chipping, 
and all down the Hodder its numbers were sensibly 
decreased, but in 1882 the normal quantity was quite 
recovered, and Longridge Fell tenanted numerously as ever. 
In the south of the county it is rare in siunmer, and near 
Bury it appears chiefly in winter, but the report of the 
Natural History Society of that town for 1871 states that 
the nest and eggs have been taken at Cockey Moor and 
Reddish woods. In the wooded districts bordering the 
Fylde it breeds sparingly, as also near Acciington, and on 
Billinge Hill, within 1^ miles of the centre of tho populous 
town of Blackburn, its nest may frequently be found. 
Mr. John Hardy has never seen the nest in the county, but 
has observed pairs in the wooded parta of Heaton Park 
during the breeding season, and it is also seen in Chviger 
in the woods at Holmes Chapel. Mr. T. Jackson says that 
he has shot a few at Overton for several years back, always 
in the autumn, and that he tliinks it is increasing in 
numljei's. In Fumess, Mr. W. A. Dumford reports it as 
resident, but not common. A full nest contains eight or 
nine eggs, and these are usually laid by the Ist of May, 
The nest is invariably veiy near the end of a branch, and 
is placed at various heights, sometimes in the lowest^ and 
sometimes in the very highest branches. 
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FIRE-CREST. 

Regulu;^ Ignicapillus, (C. L. Brehm). 
The only instance of the occurrence of this rare winter 
visitor ia supplied me by Mr. John Hardy, of Manchester, 
He says " once seen and three specimens obtained in Hough 
" End Clough and in a small wood with a few Scotch fire 
" near to it, in the month of December, 1851 ; its habit and 
" call-note seemed exactly the same as that of the common 
" species, with which it became occasionally mixed. I conld 
" not ascertain that the flock had been seen in any other 
" place either before they came, or after their departure. 
" I had heard of them having been seen in the same 
" neighbourhood the year before, but I could not get sight 
" of a specimen which had been collected : the birds seen at 
" the date above given were undoubtedly Fire-crests." 

I CHIFF-CHAFF. 

pHYLLOScorus EUFUs. (Bechstein). 
Local Namk — Peggy. 

A summer visitor, rarely seen except in one or two 
localities, and nowhere common. It is not mentioned by 
Mr. John Blackwall in the tables of migrants, having 
reference to the north side of Manchester, published in hia ,1 

Ecsrarches in Zoologi/, but on the south side Mr. John Hardy ^^J^ 
says that it was formerly not a rai'e bird, arriving very ^^^| 
early, and breeding regularly, now being certainly less ^^^| 
^^^mmon near the city, apart from the fact that its haunts in ^^^| 
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this special district have been made less retired, and in some 
cases destroyed. In the Clitheroe district, Mr. W. Peterkin 
never heard it, and before 1877, when Mr. T. Altham heard 
one in the Hodder valley, a long interval had passed without 
its appearing. The last named observer heard it also near 
Clitheroe in 1879 on April 2nd, and in 1880 on June 2nd, 
and took a nest of five eggs near Habergham Eaves, 
Burnley, in 1871, where, too, he had occasionally heard it 
in other years. I myself have never come across it during 
fifteen years of pretty close observation. At St. MichaeFs- 
on-Wyre it is an irregular visitor, Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
having seen it in the springs of 1880 and prior years, but 
not since. Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson says that it breeds every 
spring near Preston, and Mr. E. Standen also finds its nest 
near Goosnargh, where it arrives about March 20th, and 
leaves about October 1st. Mr. John Weld says that it 
arrives the end of March at Leagram Hall, and is said to 
come most years. At Grange it breeds regularly, according 
to Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson, and he has often shot it there in 
spring, and on the Cumberland border. Dr. C. A. Parker 
of Gosforth, says it is found breeding. In its habits it 
resembles very much the Willow Warbler, but its nest is 
much more difficult to find. The two species are often 
confounded, though the call-note of the Chiff-chaff is very 
distinct, and the late Mr. Thomas Gamett of Clitheroe, a 
gentleman who had an exceedingly good ear, used to say 
that he could distinguish the difference between the first 
and second notes, the " chiff " and the " chaff." 



WI LLO W-W ARBLER. 

WILLOW WARBLER. 

Phyllosoopus Trochilus (L.) 

Local Names.— P^jsy, Peggy WhUethroat, WTiile Wrett, 
WkUe jRobin, Sweet JVUlie, Tomtii, Miliy Thwmb, WUlov 
fFren. 
The commonest of tho summer migrants, and abundant 
everywhere, arriving the first week or two of April, and 
sometimes being seen tho laat week of March, The 
majority leave in September, but stragglers often remain till 
October. It ia remarkable with what unanimity this 
species begins its song after getting to its breeding haunts. 
One day the woods shall be comparatively silent, and the 
next every hedge and every clump of trees shall be full of 
sweet melody, the residents vieing with the newcomei-s as 
to who shall be loudest and longest in their strains. 
It is a disputed point whether summer migrants begin to 
sing immediately on anival, but I think it probable they 
do if the weather be fine ; without hearing the song of & 
species like the present, it would be easy to miss its coming 
for some time. Although the nest is usually placed on the 
ground, it is found pretty often in a low bush where there 
is not much thick grass, and Baron von Hiigel reports 
{Zool,, 1873) an instance where he saw a nest placed on the 
extremity of a branch of a small fir, 16 feet from the 
ground : Mr, T. Altham also once found one wedged on the 
top of two branches of a spruce fir, 14 feet from the ground. 
The neat is domed at first, but when the young are hatched, 
their weight soon makes the dome disappear. The bird 
shows great attachment to its home, and in Kennie's Field 
N'aturalist for April 27th, 1833, a correspondent signing 
"KoHe, Blackburn," relates how one insisted upon returning 
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to it, repairing it, and laying more eggs, after a lot of ducks 
had pulled it in pieces, Mr, Thomas Fry of Liverpool 
(Nat. Scrap Book, pt. 3) gives a similar incident, where a 
Willow Warbler stuck to its nest after it had been 
demolished by a terrier. The eggs ai"e seven or eight in 
number, and are usually laid in May. The spots on them 
are red, in contradistinction to the purple-black ones on the 
ChifT-chaff's, and the two species may almost always be 
separated (Seebohm, IbU, 1877, p. 66) by the varying 
lengths of the primary quills. In the Willow Warbler the 
second is intermediate in length between the fifth and 
sixth, but in the Cliiff-chaff it is considerably shorter than 
the sixth. 

WOOD WARBLER. 

PHTLLOSCOprs SiBiLATRix (Bochstein). 
Local Names.-- /rowi If'ren, Fdl Feg^y. 

A summer migrant, not so common as the AVillow 
Warbler, but much more plentiful than the Chiff-chaff. 
Ito times of arrival and ileparture are probably about as 
stated by Blackwall {Researches in Zoology, p. 6), \\z., 
April 26th and September 6th, varying htde from these. 
Its favourite localities are those in which occur plenty of 
wooded heights, and in the south of the county it is seldom 
seen. Byerley (Fauna of Liverpool, 1856) says that it is rare 
near Liveqjool, and south-east of Manchester Mr. John 
Hardy has not seen a nest since 1849, when there were two 
pairs breeding in Hough End Clough. It is found at 
Preatwich and Jliddleton, and breeds rarely in Eossendale. 
It is common and breeds between Preston and Pleasington, 
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and about Haighton, though rare, occurs regularly. In J 
Fumeas, Mr. W. A. Dumford says it breads numerouel] 
At Eead and Huntroj^de, near Padiham, it is commoi 
though not so much so as formerly, and its nest is 
occasionally found on Whalley Nab. Near Chtheroe it 
breeds every year in the woods at the foot of Pendio Hill, 
but Longridge Fell and the wooded banks of the Hodder 'j 
are its favourite habitat, and here it may almost be called ' 
numerous. The nest, loosely made of dry grass, is always 
well concealed among either dead leaves or growing 
herbage, and of itself, would be very dif&cult to find, but if 
the piece of ground near which a cock bird i 
rapidly tramped over so as to disturb the hen from | 
the nest, she immediately begins to utter her " sorrowing" 
note, and a careful watch of a quarter of an hour or so will 
genei'ally suffice to see her back to it. The number of eggs 
is six, sometimes seven, and they are laid during the laat 
three weeks of May. 

kREED WARBLER. 
AcROCEPHALua SiBErERUS (Vieillot). 
t summer visitor, but rare and local, swamps and reed- 
a, such as it frequents during the breeding-season, being 
few and far between in Lancashire. Mr. J. F, Brockholes 
(Nat. Scmp Book, pt 8) says he has known the nest in 
a reedy ditch between the MoghuU railway station and 
Sefton meadows, and that, from hearsay, the bird some- 
timee occurs in the osier beds around Warrington, In his 
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Hcmnonia JRmalis, 1794, Bolton writes that he has had birds 
sent him shot on the river Koch, but it is rarely seen now 
in the Bury district. Mr. W. Peterkin has known of its 
nesting near Manchester, and Mr. David Mitchell near 
Moi*ecambe, and Mr. R Standen thinks a pair or two 
annually visit the Goosnargh district, he having, in 1878, in 
June, found two nests there. Seven or eight years ago, 
Mr. Louis H. Simpson tells me a nest was taken near 
Preston in June by Mr. Richard Sharpies, and I have seen 
the eggs in the former gentleman's collection. The nest 
was in a privet hedge which divided Mr. Sharpies' garden 
from a small stream, and was a good height up. Elsewhere, 
I have no notices of its presence, nor am I furnished with 
any dates of migration, but the probability is that it comes 
and goes with the other members of the family of Warblers. 
I have had large experience of its habits in other places, and 
have usually found it breeding in the outside portions of 
reed-beds, though sometimes in a willow-fork, the nests being 
of fine grass almost entirely, the flowering tops much used, 
and the lining the finest, and a little moss, and wool 
sometimes, intermixed ; they are usually one or two feet 
above the water level. The Cuckoo very often lays its eggs 
in the nests of the Eeed Warbler, though they are so deep 
and narrow that I think its bill must be used for the purpose 
of deposit. The normal number of eggs is four. 



SEDGE WARBLER. 

AcROCEPHALUS Phragmitis (Bechstein). 
A summer migrant, arriving the last week in April or 
the first in May, and leaving in September. It is one of 
the best known of the Warblers, and from its habit of 
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singing almost the night through, and from its imitative 
powers, in many places gets called the Nightingale, and in 
Others the mock Nightingale, or the mocking-bird. It is 
indeed a wonderful mimic, but its habit of mixing up ita 
own song with that of the birds it is imitating always , 
diBcovera the true perfoimer. Mr. Thomas Gamett has 
some notes on tlds subject in the lifagasdne of Ifatvral 
MistoTy for 1&Z2 and 1834, which are worth reproducing. 
He says " I have heard it imitate in succession (intermixed 
" with its own note of chitr ckur) the Swallow, the House 
" Martin, the Greenfincl;, the Chaffinch, the Leaser Eedpole, 
" the House Sparrow, the Redstart, the Willow Wren, the 
" Whinchat, the Pied Wagtail, and the Spring Wagtail ; 
" yet ita imitations are confined to the notes of alarm (the 
" fretting notes as they are called here) of these birds, and 
" BO exactly does it imitate them, both in tone and modula- 
" lation, that if it were to confine itself to one (no matter 
" which) and not interlai-d the wailings of the little Kedpole 
" and the shrieks of the Martin, with the curses of the 
" House Sparrow, the ttdnk Ivrinlc of the Chaffinch, and ita 
" own care for nought chatter, the most practised ear would 
" not detect the difference." He also says that he has heai'd 
it mimic, and not invaiiably the alarm-notes, the Starling, 
Whitethroat, and common Linnet, but never Lai'ka or 
Thrushes, the notes of the Sparrow, Whinchat, SwaUow, and 
Starling being its chief favourites for pi'actise on. Bolton 
(Harmonia Bnralis) states in 1794 that in some parts of 
Lancashire it is taken for the Nightingale, and that it is , 
plentiful, inhabiting the borders of still ponds, and marl-pits, 
and this is still tnie, for it ia found on the lower levels 
iver there is a suitable marshy spot of ground, and 
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breeds numerously in such localities throughout the whole 
county. Up to the year 1861, Mr. John Plant says that it 
bred in the oziers on the banks of the river at Peel Park 
in Salford. Its nest is sometimes partly suspended after 
the manner of the Eeed Warbler, but more often is 
supported in the usual way, and occasionally it will build in 
a hedge, if pretty thick, seven or eight feet from the ground. 
The eggs, six or seven in number, are laid from the middle 
of May to the middle of June : Dr. St Clair tells me that 
on May 9th, 1879, he saw two nests near Blackpool each 
with five eggs, and Mr. E. Standen has twice found the 
nest with a brood of young in September, but these dates 
are both extraordinary. The white streak over the eye is 
the most distinguishing part of the plumage. 



Genus LOCUSTELUL 



GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 

LocusTELLA N(EViA (Boddaert). 

A summer visitor, whose whirring note is usually heaid 
the last few days of April or beginning of May. Its 
retiring habits make it a difficult subject of observation, 
but it probably leaves with the rest of the Warblers in 
September. In suitable localities it is not uncommon, but 
is nowhere abundant. In the Manchester district it nests 
regularly, according to Mr. John Hardy, and near Garstang, 
Mr. J. A Jackson generally hears one or two each summer. 
It breeds in the Goosnargh neighbourhood, where it is called 
Hurrer or Huzzer, and in 1882, near Chipping, Mr. John 
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Weld says it was very commou. It is probably more 
nmneroUB in the Ribble valley than anywhere eke, and near 
Clitheroe many pairs breed each year, it being fonnd also 
annually at Bolderstone, and within three miles of Preston 
Mr. J. B, Hodgkinaon considers it common. On Longridge 
Fell, above Dutton, it nests at a considerable altitude. 
Mr. Thomas Jackson records its appearance at Overton in 
June in 1879 and succeeding yeaiB, and Mr. W. A. 
Dumford's informant W. B. K. {Birds of Wo^iKy, 1883) 
states that it occurs on the mainland of Funiess. Its 
favourite habitat is the thick uiidei^rowth of a young 
plantation, and it will frequent such a place for yeaiB imtil 
the growing timber has rendered the means of concealment 
too scanty, when it is entirely deserted. An open meailow is 
also often chosen for a breeding-place. The nest is very well 
concealed, but there has been great exaggeration as to the 
difficulty of finding it, and I only know of one instance 
when even long and continued searching failed to discover 
!ta position. In my experience, the toituous passage we 
read of, through thick graaa, is a myth, and tbe bird also 
leaves its nest quite aa often by a low flight, as by slipping 
over the edge, and creeping away in mouse fashion. The 
nest is composed entii-ely of I'ougb gi'ass, without auy 
difference of texture between the out- and the in-side, and is 
generally hidden deep amongst the tall grass, or in a tuft in 
the middle of a low blackberry bush. A jiair have for 
several years nested within twenty yai-ds of my gai'den, 
and on one occasion I was enabled to crawl within two 
feet of whei* a bird was trilling. It was singing about 
the midtfle of a four feet hedge, wonuing about among the 
bntidieB, and occasionally changing its position sUghtJy, 
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This moveniBnt, and tho continuoios chai'acter of the 
with an occasional echo, are no doubt the causes of an apparent 
ventriloquial power, with which it has sometimes been 
credited ; quite wrongfully, in my opinion, for, where there 
IB no echo, the position of the bird may always be accurately 
found, and at once. The note varies very much in depth, 
and is uttered in fine weather usually from about 8 p.m. to 
2 a.m., almost continuously, and with only the slightest 
break. It rarely sings In the day time, and either the male 
assists in incubation, or tlie female also has the power of 
tiilling, as I have heai'd a bin.1 utter the note immediately 
after leaving the nest. During execution, the beak is held 
wide open, and the mandibles motionless, but the tongue 
appears to uuiver. A full neat contains six eggs, and these 
are laid during the month of May, oftenest about the 
15th, though I have seen young, a week old, on the 4th of 
June. Incubation sometimes begins before the full compl»- 
meul of Ogga is laid, as I havo found to happen in several 
instances. 
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SUBFAMILY ACCENTORINjE. 

Genus ACCENTOR. 

HEDGE-SPARROW. 

Accentor Modularis. (L) 

Names. — Di/kie, Di/Hespan'ow, Dunnock, Dvnny, 

Sedge-duiaiy. 

A resident species, and common, where there is any cover, 

throughout the whole county. It remains the hardest 

inters, not often more than two or three being seen 



together, and is very tame and sociable, keeping with the 
fowls about the bama. In favourable weather it will sing 
at any period of the year. It is double-brooded, and the 
well known blue eggs, of tlis first brood, are laid from the 
middle of April to the first week in May, and are four or 






number. 



FAMILT CINCLID-^. 
GENUS CINCLUS. 



DIPPER. 

CiNCLUS Aquaticus. Bechstfflin. 
Local Names,— /Fu(er Ouzd, Waisr Crow, Bessk-dotuker, 



Eesident, and remaining on the inland streams even in 
hanl winters, though in the very severest, aa, for instance, 
that of 1878-79, it disappears. It is essentially a bird of 
the hiUs, and is haixlly known in the flat south-west portion 
of the county. It is frequent, according to Mr. John 
Hardy, in places on the large moors about Bury and 
Oldham, and, going north, becomes increasingly numerous 
aa the manufacturing districts arc left behind. Corry 
{Hislory of Lancashire, 1825) says that it neats on the rocky 
shelves overhanging the Spodden, near Rochdale, and it 
still occasionally breeds in Eossendale. It is mentioned 
(ed. Raines, Chotham Society, 1848) by Nicholas Asahcton of 
Downham in his diary, who relates how on November 4th 
(1617) he went "downe to the water," and "Sherborne 
"killed a water ousle," and on the rocky streams of Ribbles- 
dale it is abundant at tlic present day, as also of all the fell 
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coimtiy northwards to Fomess and the borders of Winder- 
mere. The nest is placed under the orerhangmg hanks oC, 
or in crevices of rocks near, brooks and rirera^ on ledges 
behind waterfalls, or on jutting stones under Inidges, and ia 
invariably lined with leaves. Particular spots are frequented 
year after year even if the nests are robbed. An interesting 
account of the construction of the nest is given by Major 
H. W. Feflden in the Zoologist for 1867. Writing from 
Feniscowles he says "under the arch of a bridge, over 
" which the high road passes, a pair of water ouzels are 
*' now nesting. They commenced building about March Ist ; 
"the very cold weather that commenced about the 6th 
" stopped further proceedings, but building was resumed on 
" the 24th, the very day a thaw commenced : by the Slst 
" the outside of the nest was completed, and on the 7th of 
" April there was one egg in. I noticed very particularly 
"each day the progress made on this nest: the birds 
*' commenced building from the bottom, and then piled a 
* ring of moss, in the shape of the letter 0, against the wall; 
" they then laid moss alternately on one side and the other, 
" and by the time the ring of moss was completed, the base of 
" the nest protruded four or five inches, and the top about 
" one inch from the wall, the thickness of the walls of the 
" nest also tapering off from bottom to top. When the 
" ring was completed, as I have described, the Ouzels 
"changed their tactics, and commenced building down 
" from the top until the whole of the nest was arched over, 
"the entrance being placed over the stream more at the 
" base of the nest than the side. It is wonderful how so 
" large and heavy a structure as this clings to the wall, for 
" where the nest is placed there is only a slight convexity 
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"in the face of the stone, hardly appreciable to the eye 
" when the nest is away." I think, however, that there 
must have been some slight projection, perhaps covered 
before noticed by the observer, on which the base of the 
nest might rest. Mr. Thomas Gamctt has also some 
pertinent remarks on this species in the Magazine of Natural 
History for 1834. He says "The Water Ouzel does sing 
"very frequently, and as much in the winter as at any 
"time. Perched on a stone, or a piece of ice, it chirps 
" away at a famous rate ; but its song consists almost 
" entirely of its note zeet-zeet, which it hashes up in all sorts 
" of ways." He notes its resemblance to the Wren in itg 
habits and motions, its nods and curtsies, and the cocking 
of its tail, and respecting its power of walking under water, 
continues " I have repeatedly seen It doing so from a situa- 
" tion where I had an excellent opportunity of observing it, 
" the window of a building directly over the place where 
"it was feeding.. It walked in, began to turn over the 
" pebbles with its bill, rooting almost like a pig, and it 
" seemed to have no difficulty whatever in keeping at the 
" bottom, at all depths where I could see it : and I have 
" frequently observed it when the water just covered it, 
" and its head appeared above every time it lifted it up, 
" which it did incessantly ; turning over a pebble or two, 
" then lifting its head, and again putting it below to seize 
" the creepers (larvse of insects) it had disturbed. Besides, 
"its speed was too slow for diving. Every aquatic bird 
" I know moves much faster when diving than when either 
"swimming or walking, and its course is generally in a 
" straight line, or nearly so : but the Water Ouzel, when 
"feeding, turns to the right or left, or back again to 
E 
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'' where it started, stops and goes on just as it does when 
" out of the water. Yet, when it wished, it seemed to have 
'' the power of altering its own gravity, as, after wading 
" about two, or perhaps, five minutes, where it could just 
'' get its head out, it would suddenly rise to the surface and 
begin to swim, which it does quite as well as the Water-hen. 
''The awkward, tumbling, shu£9ing wii^le is occasioned 
by the incessant motion of its head as it turns over the 
gravel in search of creepers, which, it appears to me, form 
" the whole of its food." He believes it is catching creepers 
when supposed to be devouring salmon-spawn and goes on 
" If this were the case (and it is a fact well worth ascer- 
"taining) it was rendering an essential service to the 
"fisheries . . . because these creepers (the larv» of 
" the May-fly, bank-fly, and all the drakes) are exceedingly 
" destructive to spawning beds, and as the Water Ouzel 
" feeds on them at all other times, and as they are more 
" abundant in the winter than at any other season, I think 
"this is the more probable supposition." The Dipper, 
however, certainly feeds on fish sometimes, for on July 11th, 
1879, I distiu*bed a bird from a nest beneath which was 
quite a heap of young minnows, and Mr. T. Altham has 
observed a similar instance, they probably having been 
refused by the young. It is an early breeder, and some- 
times lays its eggs in the beginning of March. The earliest 
date I know of for eggs is the 1st of March, on which day 
in 1880 a nest of five was seen by Mr. R Standen, and 
within a week or two of this I have known and heard of 
several instances. The bulk, however, are laid the beginning 
of April, and the number is four or five. Mr. J. P. 
Thomasson (Zool. 1861) thinks four are of tenor laid than 
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five, and says that he once found a nest containiiig only 
three young. A very curious circumstance in connection 
with this spociea was communicated to the Field of 
May 13th, 1871, by Mr. Loius H. Simpson of Preston. 
He writes " On Saturday last I found on one of our rivers 
" three Water Ouzel's nests, one above tho other, the roof 
" of the lowest one being the bottom of the nest, and ao on. 
"The two lower ones had three eggs apiece which were 
" quite fresh ; but the top one contained four young birds 
" just hatched." Mr. Simpson has since informed me that 
the nests woro under an overhanging hanlt on the river 
Brock, near Garatang, and that the eggs are now in hia i 
collection. The Dipper is double-brooded, and brings up I 
sets of young in the season. 



Family parid^. 
genus acred ula. 



BRITISH LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 

AcREDULA Rosea. (Blyth.) 
Local Name.— £u«/e Til. 

Resident, and very generally distributed, but much com- 
moner in some districts than others, and, on tho approach 
of winter, everywhere having its numbers considerably 
increased by migrants. Byerley says tliat it breeds near 
Liverpool, and is not uncommon in the ivinter time, flymg 
generally in famihes of from eight to tvrenty. On the 
eastern side of the county, where timber is scarce, it ia 
rarely seen except on migration, but in many wooded 
it^ it breeds in some numbers, being most common 
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perhaps in the valleys dramed by the Kibble and Wyre. 
Its beautiful nest is generally fixed in high hedges, often 
very close to footpaths, and not seldom on the lower 
branches of trees, placed in some recess, and covered all 
over with lichen. In several instances I have seen the nest, 
on branches of trees overhanging the river Hodder and 
growing out of its steep banks, 50 feet above the level of 
the stream. It is an early breeder, and lays its ten or 
eleven eggs the first two weeks of April. 



Genus parus. 



GREAT TITMOUSE. 

Parus Major. L. 

Local Names. — Ox-eye, Oxreye Tit, Tom-tU, Nope, Tommy- 
nope, BUly Biter, Black-cap. 

Eesident and plentiful both in summer and winter. 
This and the three following species have very much in 
common in their habits, all of them breeding in holes of 
trees, and all boring a hole for themselves, a perfect circle, 
if a suitable natural one be not ready to hand. Their 
call-note too is the same. The Great Tit also breeds in old 
walls, and when it leaves the nest usually covers the eggs 
with pieces of wool. When on the nest, this species and 
the Blue Tit are exceedingly reluctant to leave the eggs, 
it being often necessary to push them off by main force, 
when they retire to another part of the cavity, hissing 
loudly, and sometimes making furious dashes at the spoon 
and lighted vesta used for convenience in extracting the nest 
contents. In 1878 Mr. T. Altham found a Great Tit sitting 
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on its nest with no eggs under it. It was close to where he 
was working, so he visited it every day for three weeks, 
the bird always being on. At each visit he felt under her 
for eggs, but never found one, and supposing that a mouse 
took every egg as it was laid, he set traps, but caught 
nothing. At the three weeks end he had to go away, so 
caught the bird, and on dissection it proved to be a female, 
whose fully developed ovary is still in my possession. In 
this year too a Blue Tit was doing the same thing, but she 
only sat on her empty nest for one week, and then deserted 
it. The Great Tit lays seven to nine eggs usually, though 
I have seen as many as twelve, and the nest is completed 
about the Ist of May. 



BRITISH COAL TITMOUSE. 

Parus Britannicus. Sharpe and Dresser. 

Eesident^ and commonly seen almost everywhere in 
autumn and winter, in small flocks with the other species 
of the genus, but much more local when breeding, and 
less numerous altogether than the Great and Blue Tits. 
Mr. John Hardy has only once seen it breeding near 
Manchester, that at Barton-on-lrwell, and Byerley records it 
as only an occasional winter visitor to the Liverpool 
district) but at Urmston Mr. C. E. Reade considers it more 
numerous than the Great Tit, it nesting chiefly in holes of 
trees, but also in walls. Northwards a pair or two are 
found in most suitable woods, and Mr. R J. Howard has 
noted it as more plentiful near Hawkshead than elsewhere: 
It nests regularly in the woods on Longridge Fell, and 
there almost invariably chooses a hole in a tree within 
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2 feet of the ground, oftenest nnder the roots, bcdldiiig of 
mo68, and Hning with down chiefly, mixed with a few hairs. 
It commences to lay its ^gs the last days of Aprils and 
they are generally ten or eleven in nmnber. 



MARSH TITMOUSE. 

Parits Palustris. L. 

Sesident, and like the Cool 1^ more generally distri- 
hated in winter, though only in small nnmhers anywhere. 
Except in the Fnmess district, from which I have no notice, 
it appears to be found in summer in most suitable localities, 
and in places it is stated to be fairly plentiful, as fot 
instance Chipping, Preston, and Balderstone. In the 
neighbourhood of Clitheroe it had not been noticed for 
some time until 1876, when Mr. T. Altham found a nest 
by the Hodder, but some years before it had been identified 
at its nest in the same yaUey by Mr. W. Peterkin and 
Mr. J. P Thomass<Hi, and the late Mr. Thomas Gramett in 
his time too used to find it The last-named gentleman 
wrote in the Magazme of Natural Histcry for 1832 detailing 
the habits of the bird when breeding, and spoke of the 
tenacity with which it holds by its nest, its hissing, and 
pecking at a stick or anything else which may be inserted 
in the hole, which have been noticed as characteristic of the 
Great and Blue Tits. It breeds in holes in trees, generally 
near the ground, in old stumps and gate-posts, the thatch 
of huts and hovels in waste places, and sometimes in walls, 
and lays about nine eggs the first week in May. 
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BLUE TITMOUSE. 

Parus C^ruleus. L. 

Local Names. — Nope^ Blue Nope, Mope, Blue Mope, Tom-tit, 
Tit-nope, Tomrtit Nope, Jitty-fa. 

Eesident, and everywhere the commonest of the Tits at 
all seasons of the year. It nests in all sorts of curious 
situations, appropriating any old stump with a suitable 
hole in it, and readily taking to boxes if specially fixed for 
its use. A Manchester correspondent of the Mag, of Nat 
Hist, for 1832 closely watched some Blue Tits breeding in 
boxes he placed for them, and before incubation began, the 
eggs were always covered in the morning, after the fresh 
one was laid. The faeces of the young were always care- 
fully removed as soon as voided. In one instance the 
female was killed after the young were hatched, and they 
were forsaken by the male and died. Very different this 
from a Long-tailed Tit observed by Mr. Thomas Gamett, 
which, its mate being destroyed, brought up a numerous 
family by its own unwearied exertions. The Blue Tit 
begins to lay its eggs about the 1st of May, and they are 
usually ten in number, though I once took thirteen from a 
single nest. It is very fond of feeding on the insects which 
frequent the alder. 



Family SITTID^. 
Genus SITTA. 



NUTHATCH. 

SiTTA CiESIA. Wolf. 

The Nuthatch is an exceedingly rare species in Lanca- 
shire, and is very seldom seen. It has, however, been 
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known to breed, and has also been observed in autumn and 
winter, In Mr. A. G. More's paper in the Ibis of 1865 on 
"The Distribution of Birds in Great Britain during the 
Nesting Season," it is stated that Mr. C. S. Gregson has 
seen it in the woods of Wyresdale, and its occurrence here 
formerly is also noted in the MSS. of the late Eev. J. D. 
Banister. Mr. John Hardy writes me that he has once 
known it breeding near Manchester, several times having 
seen two or three in a day in the nesting season, and 
having also observed it oftenest early in spring, though by 
no means regularly at any season. The last occurrence 
I have come across is of one which killed itself in September, 
1880, against the glass of the vinery at Waddow, near 
Clitheroe, the residence of Mr. James Gamett, who has had 
the bird preserved : it had been seen about for two or 
three weeks previously. 



FAMILY TROGLODYTID^. 
Genus TROGLODYTES. 



WREN. 

Troglodytes Parvulus. Koch. 

Local Names. — Chitty, Chitty Wren, Kitty Wren, Jenny 
Wren, Tom-tit, 

Eesident, and everjrwhere abundant, remaining the 
hardest winters, though those of 1878-79 and following 
years sadly thinned its numbers. At this season they may 
be heard calling to each other in the evenings, and then all 
go to some old nest, Martin's or other, and huddle together 
for warmth whilst sleeping. The AVren frequents the neigh- 
bourhood of the largest cities, and Byerley states that it is 
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common near Liverpool, whikt throughout the Manchester 
district it is still plentiful. It is very pugnacious, and in 
the Zoologist for 1869, under date March 17th, Mr. J. 
Murton, of Silverdale, gives an account of an extraordinary 
contest he once witnessed. He says " I was walking past 
" an ivy-clad rock, when my attention was attracted by a 
" rustling among the leaves, and in a few moments down 
" came the objects which were causing the disturbance, in 
"the shape of two Wrens closed in desperate conflict. 
" They continued the combat at our feet, and we managed 
" to capture one of them under a hat, the other making its 
" escape to the top of the rock, and immediately giving out 
" its vigorous notes of defiance. On our prisoner being 
" released, he forthwith returned the challenge in notiss 
" equally loud, and in less than a minute the two had again 
" closed, and again came to the ground struggling together. 
" A second time one of them was caught under the hat, 
" but it got away, and lost no time in answering the note 
" of battle already sounded by its antagonist. The contest 
" was resumed for the third time, and with the same result, 
"the two falling to the ground together as before. 
" I attempted another capture, but failed. Whether the 
" defiant notes which were again uttered ended in a fourth 
"battle, I did not stop to ascertain. I noticed that in 
" closing they grasped each other's feet, and fought with 
" their beaks." The well-known habit of the Wren to build 
several other nests, generally called cock-nests^ in the vicinity 
of the one it chooses for incubation, and to leave them 
unlined, still remains unsatisfactorily explained. Writing 
in the Mag, of Nat. Hist, for 1830 and 1832, Mr. Thomas 
Gamett says that, on the 2nd of May in the latter year, 
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he knew of a dozen cock-nests, which had remained 
in the same state since the middle of April, other nests, 
found about the same time, having young. If the first 
nest be taken, the birds will occasionally take possession 
of a cock-nest, as he has found such an one, after remaining 
unfinished for several weeks, fitted with a lining and used. 
He once pulled out a nest already lined, and the birds 
immediately occupied an adjacent cock-nest, and a lot of 
young, which had left their original home, were found 
roosting in a similar one hard by. I have usually found 
the nest which is preferred more carefully concealed than 
the cock-nests, but not invariably so, and the materials are 
often quite out of unison with the surroundings. The song 
of the Wren is the most powerful I know, relatively to the 
size of the bird, and is not rarely heard in winter. It lays 
its six eggs, sometimes seven, the first days of May, and 
the nest is always lined with feathers if these are plentiful, 
if notj with cow's hair mixed. 



Family MOTACILLID^. 
Genus motacilla. 



WHITE WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla Alba. L. 
The White Wagtail probably occurs much more frequently 
in Lancashire, as well as other places, than is supposed, its 
great similarity to the Pied Wagtail making it very liable 
to be overlooked by the ordinary observer. But, in a very 
large proportion of the collections of birds made by the 
cottagers, and used to ornament their dwellings, examples 
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of this species, both in summer and winter dress, may be 
seen, and a more thorough appreciation of the differences in 
plumage between it and the commoner bird, would no 
doubt increase very much the number of recorded occur- 
rences. In Hewitson's Eggs of British Birds (3rd edit., 1856), 
Mr. Samuel Carter of Manchester says that he has seen 
White Wagtails near that city, generally in ploughed fields, 
and rarely by the side of water, and continues "I have also 
" seen them at Turton, a small village between Bolton and 
" Blackburn, and though there is a large lake of water in 
"the neighbourhood, in which I have frequently fished, 
" I never saw one of these birds by its edge, but frequently 
" the pied." The same gentleman, writing to the Zoologist 
(1857, p. 5517) also says that it appears near Manchester 
in spring and autumn, but that he has never heard of its 
breeding in the neighbourhood, nor has he met with it in 
winter. Mr. John Hardy, who, with a collector named 
Edward Jacques, accompanied Mr. Carter when the nest 
spoken of by Hewitson was taken at Holme (not Whittlesea), 
in Hunts, tells me that it occurs every summer in the 
district south-west of Manchester, and that several good 
specimens are in the collection at Queen's Park there. He 
says that Jacques, who was a clever mounter of small birds, 
distributed many White Wagtails shot by himself and 
others. I am informed by Mr. R Davenport that one was 
killed at Bradshaw Fold, near Middleton, by Mr. J. Holland, 
in April, 1870, and another on July 8th in the same year 
near Bury reservoir by Mr. F. Gates. Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson 
has no doubt of its breeding near Preston, and says there is 
a specimen in the museum there shot on the Kibble below 
the town by Mr. James Cooper. He saw a pair in 1880, in 
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the breeding season, above Dutton, higher up the Kibble 
valley. I have carefully observed the White Wagtail in 
Norway and Holland, but can find no difference from the 
Pied Wagtail either in habits, mode of nidification, colour of 
eggs, or song, but the plumages are very distinct, the back 
of the latter being in summer black, whilst that of the 
former is ashy-grey, and being also considerably darker at 
all other seasons of the year. 



PIED WAGTAIL 

MoTACiLLA LuGUBRis. Temminck. 

Local Names. — Water Wagtail, Willie Wagtail. 

Resident and common, breeding everywhere, its numbers 
in winter being greatly reduced by migration, though there 
are few districts where a pair or two may not be seen the 
year round. It collects in considerable numbers, with the 
Yellow Wagtail, in spring and autumn, in bushes over- 
hanging ponds, and in the month of September many 
himdreds are sometimes seen flocking together in the 
evening, probably for migration purposes, as the majority 
appear to be birds of the year. It is not uncommon on the 
sandhills of the coast, and here Mr. H. Dumford {ZooL, 
July, 1873) says it generally nests close to one of the 
numerous pools under the shelter of some overhanging tuft 
of grass. It is double-brooded, and lays the first clutch of 
from four to six eggs the end of April or beginning of 
May. 
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GREY WAGTAIL. 

MoTACiLLA Melanope. Pallas. 
Local Name. — Rjoch Wagtail 

Eesident, breeding on most of the secluded and rocky 
streams in the northern parts of the county, and in winter, 
with the pied Wagtail, often appearing close to the towns 
and villages, especially where therfe are streams in which 
sewage flows, these being both rich in insect life, and having 
the advantage of remaining open in the severest weather. 
Near Liverpool, and in the other low-lying districts it is 
seldom seen except on migration, and, as a breeding species, 
is not anywhere common, being more numerous on the 
Hodder than any other place I know. Here each pair 
seems to appropriate a certain stretch of river, and it is very 
unusual for two nests to be seen in any close proximity. 
The nests are built of moss chiefly, and lined with hair, and 
are placed on ledges of rock, seldom more than a few yards 
above the level of the stream, and often partially concealed 
by trailing branches of ground-ivy. The female sits very 
closely, and makes a great to-do when disturbed, uttering 
her alarm-notes, and flying from stone to stone, and from 
tree to tree with the greatest restlessness and anxiety. She 
lays her first set of eggs, four or five in number, rarely six, 

r 

by about the second week in April, being one of the earliest 
breeders, and later on another brood also is hatched. 



YELLOW WAGTAIL. 

MoTACiLLA Eaii. (Bonap.) 

Local Names. — Yellow Water Wagtail^ Yellow Land-stir 
(sometimes pronounced Lawnster\ Seed-fool^ Seed-fore, 

A summer visitor, arriving about the second week in 

April, and leaving in September. From almost all parts of 
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Lancashire it is reported to me as common, even in the 
neighbourhood of the largest towns, and the cultivated land 
is its favourite habitat, it breeding oftenest in com, hay, 
and fallow fields. Mr. Hugh P. Hornby, however, thinks 
its numbers are less than they were six or eight years ago 
at St. Michael's-on-Wyre, and Mr. T. Jackson also considers 
it rather rare between the Lune and Morecambe Bay. It 
derives its local names from appearing at sowing-time in 
spring, and from its habit of following the plough, and 
feeding on the insects turned up by the share. Building 
oftenest among the growing crops, its eggs are not found 
in anything like proportion to the abundance of the birds, 
and apart from this, the nest is generally well concealed 
among the rough clods. It lays five or six eggs, and is 
rather irregular in its times of nidification, sometimes begin- 
ning to sit so early as the 26th of April, but more usually 
quite a month later. 



gknus ANTHUS. 



MEADOW-PIPIT. 

Anthus Pratensis. (L.) 
Local Names. — Tit-lark, Chvund-lark, Cheeping-larky Sw'mpipe, 
Resident, and probably the commonest bird we have, 
breeding numerously everywhere, from the sandhills just 
above high-water mark to the tops of the loftiest hills, and 
equally so on the most cultivated and the most waste lands. 
In severe winters it is partially migratory in the bleaker 
districts, for instance, Rossendale, where, as Mr. Ken' says, 
owing to the comparative absence of trees and cover, many 
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of the so-called resident birds are migratory. On the 
marshes adjacent to the Lune estuary, Mr. T. Jackson says 
this bird is a constant visitor in open weather in winter in 
great numbers. Its nest is chosen far more frequently 
than any other by the Cuckoo, and seldom contains less 
than six eggs, which are laid through May and June. 



TREE-PIPIT. 

Anthus Trivialis. (L.) 

Local Names. — Groimd-lark, Tit-lark 

A summer visitor, whose quiet plumage, and want of 
other veiy noticeable characters, make its arrival not so 
much remarked as that of many migrants. Blackwall gives 
April 14th as the average date of its arrival at Crumpsall 
for the fifteen years from 1814 to 1828, but most observers 
note it a fortnight later than this : September 13th is his 
date for its departure. It is fairly plentiful in all wooded 
districts, and is very generally distributed over the whole 
of the county, being proportionately rarer where timber 
is scarce. In Fumess, Mr. W. A. Dumford says that it 
occurs in flocks, chiefly at the migratory season. Woods, 
and banks in their vicinity, are its favourite breeding 
places, and the five or six eggs, one variety among many of 
which very much resembles those of the Wood-lark, are 
laid about the middle of May. Its short and little varied 
song is chiefly uttered when, from the branch of a tree, it 
rises a yard or two into the air, warbles its few sweet notes, 
and then returns almost exactly to the same place again. 
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RICHARD'S PIPIT. 

Anthus Richardl Vieillot. 
The only occurrence I find among published records is 
that in Byerley's Faurva of lAv&rpool^ where he says that the 
Rev. T. Staniforth informed him that he had a specimen 
stufted which was killed at Crosby. In January, 1884, 
however, a Pipit was sent me for identification, which 
proved to be of this species, and which the sender, 
Mr. J. H. Wood, of Bury, said he tad shot on the Wjnre, 
not far from Fleetwood, in June or July, 1869. He remarks 
that " it was flying in and out of some gorse bushes on the 
"banks of the river Wyre, and I was struck by the 
"peculiarity of its flight. It would fly out of one bush 
^* almost *plumb ' up into the air, and, after uttering a note 
" something like the Sky-lark, dart into the next thick bush, 
" and remain for a few seconds." 



ROCK PIPIT. 

Anthus Obscurus. (Latham.) 

The Rock Pipit is a resident species, and is essentially a 
bird of the sea coast, rarely, if ever, coming inland. It is 
thinly scattered along the whole length of the shore, but is 
not frequent anywhere. Byerley states that it occurs near 
Liverpool, and Mr. William Gillett of Preston shot several 
at Fleetwood and Cockerham in the winter of 1881, whilst 
near Grange Mr. W. E. Beckwith has many times observed 
it in autumn. Mr. Hugh P. Hornby informs me that he 
shot one at Pilling on January 26th, 1874, and Mr. J. B, 
Hodgkinson says that it breeds near Heysham, where he 
has seen nests, and that in winter it appears in the Ribble 
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estuary. Mr. W. A. Dumford has seen it on Walney, and 
referring to this species on visiting that interesting island 
on May 30th, 1864, Mr. J. E. Harting writes {Zool, 1864) 
" Found a nest, from which the bird rose, with four eggs, at 
" the foot of a sandhill where the long grass was growing 
" rather more thickly. The eggs hard sat." 



Family ORIOLID^. 
Gknus ORIOLUS. 



GOLDEN ORIOLE. 

Oriolus Galbula. L. 
An occasional visitor, of rare occurrence. In the Mag, of 
Nat, Hist, for 1829, on the authority of Mr. Blackwall, one, 
a female, is reported to have been shot, in July, 1811, in 
Gorton fields, near Manchester, and another at Quemmore 
Park, near Lancaster, which latter is now preserved in the 
museum of that town. In 1868, according to the Report of 
the Bwry Nat. Hist, Soc, 1871, one was shot at Cockey 
Moor by Mr. C. Jackson, another being in its company, and 
Mr. John Kay Hardy some years ago, in the autumn, saw 
two specimens out of three or four which had been killed 
in one week in Hough End Clough, near Manchester. 
Mr. John Weld writes me that a pair were seen for a short 
time in the summer of 1870, frequenting the small gardens 
and enclosures in the bottoms near Chipping. The male 
bird was shot in a garden in Leagram, and the female was 
seen for a few days afterwards, but soon left the neighbour- 
hood. 
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Family LANIID^. 

GENUS LANIUS. 



GREAT GREY SHRIKE. 

Lanitjs Excubitor. L. 
A rare autumn and winter visitor, which, however, has 
occurred too often to make its captures worth detailing, 
these including birds of the year, as well a& males and 
females in full adult plumage. I have no records north of 
the immediate neighbourhood of Preston, and there one 
was seen by Mr. J. B. Hodgldnson in 1882 so early as the 
month of August. The latest date I have in spring is the 
18th of April, when one was got in Heaton Park in 1867 
by Mr. Wright Johnson. An interesting note by Mr. 
BlackwaU, on the capture of one of this species by bird-lime, 
is quoted by Yarrell (British Birds, 3rd edit., 1856) and 
runs as follows " A birdstuflfer following his occupation at 
" Gorton, near Manchester, and having arranged the cage 
*^ containing his call-birds, and placed his twigs well smeared 
" with bird-lime in the manner best adapted to attain his 
object, he patiently waited the result A Grey Shrike 
flew to the cage, most likely for the purpose of devouring 
the decoy-bird, and perching upon the limed twig attached 
to its summit, became entangled in the viscid material 
" which covered it The frightened Shrike made vigorous 
*^ efforts to disengage itself from the unpleasant situation in 
" which it was placed but without avail : its struggles only 
** tended to involve it more completely in the tenacious 
** toils with which it was encumbered. At length it was 
'' secured, and placed in a dai^k cage with the EedpoUs 
"which had been previously captured: but the surprise 
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"and mortification of the bird-catcher may be imagined, 
" when on his arrival at home, he found that the Shrike had 
" killed all its companions in captivity." Byerley also states 
{Fawna of lAverpooly 1856) that one was caught some years 
ago striking at a noose set for larks in the winter. 



RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

Lanius Collurio. L. 
A summer visitor, still breeding regularly, though in 
decreasing numbers, and stated by Blackwall to anive 
May 19th and depart September 13th. In the south of the 
county Byerley records it as breeding at Bootle, and 
Brockholes as at Eainhill (1860), and Mr. Peter Ry lands in 
his "Catalogue" {Naturalist^ 1837) gives it as occuiring at 
Warrington, &c. Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson says that it bred 
at Farington and Penwortham twenty years ago, and that 
it is still found in some numbers, not being at all scarce in 
the year 1882, in which year also Mr. William Gillett saw 
both old and young at Midge Hall. At Lytham it has been 
observed by Mr. J. A Jackson, and Mr. R Standen has 
three times taken the nest, in May, 1872, at Haighton, in 
June, 1875, at Broughton, and in May, 1878, at Goosnargh. 
Mr. H. Miller saw a bird early in May, 1882, at Knott End, 
near Fleetwood, and was satisfied it was breeding, and has 
several times seen birds and eggs taken between Preston 
and Southport. In the Glitheroe district I only know of 
one occurrence, viz., on June 3rd, 1860, when Mr. J. J. 
Smithies took a nest (which was in a conspicuous place) 
and eggs from near Eimington, but on the other side of 
Pendle Hill, at Colne, Mr. T. Altham says that, up to a few 
years ago, the eggs were taken year after year in a brambly 
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clough there. In Cliviger, Mr. H. Kerr states that he has 
seen it once. Dr. Skaife writes in the Mag, of Nat Hist.^ 1838, 
that in the neighbourhood of Blacktum "this is by no 
" means a rare bird, several specimens being procured every 
"yeai," and in 1879 he told me that some years before 
when walking in Bowland, he came across a thorn- bush, 
whose spikes were covered with beetles, &Ci In Fumess, 
Mr. W. A. Durnford says that it was once common, and is 
still found in the Lake district. Mr. John Hardy tells me 
that a railway has cut up this Shrike's favourite spot on the 
south-west side of Manchester, and there is no doubt that 
such interferences, consequent on the great spread of 
population, are the main cause of its increasing rarity. 



WOODCHAT. 

Lanius Pomeranus. Sparrman. 
One has been killed near Lancaster, according to the 
MSS. of the late Eev. J. D. Banister, and Mr. F. Nicholson 
states (Manchester City News, 1875) on the authority of 
Mr. E. Entwistle of Bolton, who stuffed it, that one was 
shot at Walton-le-dale in 1870. These are the only 
occurrences I have met with. 



FAMILY AMPELID^. 
GENUS AMPELIS. 



WAXWING. 

Ampelis Garrulus. L. . 
An occasional visitor in winter, sometimes appearing 
pretty numerously, and sometimes not being seen at all for 
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several years. Many specimens were obtained in the winters 
of 1828-29, 1849-50, 1863-64, 1866-67, when also large 
arrivals took place all over the kingdom. The whole of 
the Lancashire examples were taken in the months of 
December and January. 



Family MUSCICAPID^. 

GKNUS MUSCICAPA. 



SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 

MusciCAPA Grisola. L. 
Local Name. — White Robin. 

A summer visitor, and one of the last to arrive and first ' 
to leave, being seldom seen before the middle of May, or 
after the end of August. It may be called common every- 
where, and in suitable localities becomes plentiful. Its nest 
is built of tenest in clefts of trees, and wedged between ivy or 
other climbing plants and the sides of walls, houses, and 
rocky banks, and four or five eggs are laid the end of May 
or beginning of June. If undisturbed, the same nesting- 
place is used for many years together. 



PIED FLYCATCHER. 

MusciCAPA Atricapilla. L. 
A summer visitor, very local, and breeding in much 
fewer places now than was the case some score of years ago. 
It comes early, and its average date of arrival according to 
Blackwall is the 27th of April, and of departure the 4th of 
September. The same observer in his Researches in Zoology 
writes "On the 3rd of June, 1828, I procured a male Pied 
"Flycatcher in the woods near the Ferry-house, on the 
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'* western shore of Windermere, where I saw two males 
"and a female. The female and one of the males had 
" paired, and were occupied in constnicting a nest in a hole 
"in a decayed pollard ash on the margin of the lake." 
It is still found breeding in the same locality, near Hawks- 
head, but Mr. W. A. Dumford has only seen it once in 
Fumess, and that at Dalton. In the Kibble valley it used 
to be found abundantly in Lord Ribblesdale's woods at 
Gisbume, just over the Yorkshire border, and Mr. W. 
Naylor informs me that at Whalley a nest and eggs were 
taken by Dr. Pinder in 1852. Near Clitheroe Mr. W. 
Peterkin has twice taken the nest, and it used to appear 
regularly in the woods of Waddow, but Mr. James Gamett 
has not seen one there since the 10th of May, 1877. At 
Towneley, near Burnley, it used to breed every year, 
frequenting the gardens and neighbourhood of the brook, 
and at Frenchwood, near Preston, Mr. J. R Hodgkinson 
says it was not uncommon some time ago. Mr. B. Standen 
states that the eggs were taken in June, 1879, from a nest 
in an old bridge near Inglewhite, the only occurrence he 
knows of, and odd birds at various times have been seen or 
shot at Pilling, St. Michael's-on-Wyre, and Chipping, one 
at the last-named place in May, 1882. Mr. R J. Howard 
writes me that on the 9th of May, 1883, he had a capital 
view of an adult male in RufFord Wood, getting within 
four or five yards of the bird, and was informed that there 
were three or four pairs breeding annually in the neighboui'- 
hood. A specimen was shot near Bury in June, 1871, 
according to Mr. R Davenport, and Mr. John Hardy says 
that it occurs in TrafFord Park, near Manchester, as a 
regular summer visitant, and no doubt nesting there. 
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although he has never seen the nest. If the haad of the 
collector and the amateur gunner could only be held for a 
while, I feel sure that the range of this pretty species would 
soon be largely increased. 



SECTION OSCINES LATIROSTRES. 

FAMILY HIRUNDINID^. 

GENUS HIRUNDO. 



SWALLOW. 

HiRUNDO RUSTICA. L. 

A summer visitor, everywhere common. In mild seasons 
it will appear as early as the 10th or 11th of April, but is 
usually about a week later. There is a great want of 
unanimity in its arrangements for departure, the first flocks 
going before the end of August, and the bulk in September, 
whilst a few may be seen any year in October, and stragglers 
have over and over again been recorded early in November. 
In its breeding habits there is little variation, but Mr. J. F. 
Brockholes once saw a nest, composed of the ordinary 
materials, built in a tree at Maghull, and formed like a 
Chaffinch's among the twigs. The eggs are laid from early 
in June, and are generally five, but sometimes four, in 
number, two broods being hatched in the season. 



GENUS CHELIDON. 



MARTIN. 

Chklidon Urbica. (L.) 
Local Name. — Martlet. 

A summer visitor, as common as the Swallow, but not 
arriving as a rule until a week or ten days after it : it leaves 
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much about the same time. The Maitin ts subject to many 
vicissitudes in the course of its nest-building. Defects in 
the eavea and troughs under which it plastei'B its mud 
habitation often cause it to bo washed down in heavy rains, 
and this frequently happens, too, when the foundation ia 
commenced too low, and a roof of a pent-house construction 
has to be made. It is probable that many of the late broods 
in autumn, occasionally as late ba October, are those of 
pairs whose first homes have been destroyed in this way. 
Sometimes there are two holes in the nest. It is doubI&- 
hrooded, and the eggs, generally four, sometimes three in 
number, are not laid before the beginning of June in moat 
localities, though they appear to be a week earlier on some 
parts of the shores of Morecamhe Bay. 



GENUS COTILE. 
SAND-MARTIN. 

COTILE KiPARIA. (L.) 

A summer visitor, and wherever there are suitable banks 
for it to bore its nesting-hole, it is quite as common as the 
Swallow and the Martin, but owing to the absence of tiiese 
in many localities, it is not as generally dietrihutad. Odd 
birds are usually seen first of any of the Hirundinidre, but 
the bulk arrive and depart at much the same peiiods as the 
Swallow. The favourite breeding-places of the Sand- 
Martin are the sandy banks of brooks and rivei's, but 
Mr. AV. A. Dumford says that it nests also on WaJney 
Island, and it is often found in gravel-pits, and where 
land-slips have occurred, at some distance from any water 
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Family CERTHIID^. 

GENUS CERTHIA. 



TREE-CREEPER. JO 

Fresh eggs may be found from the last week of May to tlie 
midiUe of June, and seven is the usual number, though 

Ky nests only contain six, 
: 
I TREE-CREEPER. 

Cbrthia Familiaris. L. 
Resident, local, and nowhere common, having apparently 
<Iecreased in numbers. In the Ciitheroe district it was 
nnmoroUB in 1832, accoi-ding to Mr. Thomas Gamott 
{3fag. Niil. Hist., 1833), and he says of it " not in winter so 
"freijueutly observed as they othoiivise would be, hi 
" consequence of their associating at that time with the ^ 
" different species of Titmouse, and using the same call-note, ■ 
" which is very different from that used by them when tliey J 
" are in single pairs, as is the case when they are not in ! 
" company with the Titmice." Although both in the Kibble j 
and Hodder valleys it breeds every year, and may frequently ] 
be seen in winter, it is now certainly far from " very I 
common " as Mr, Gamett puts it Mr. J. F. Brockholes in j 
1859 considered it more iwe than formerly near Liverpool, 
and I have it reported as much scarcer near Urmstou and 1 
Bury than it used to be. Mr. H, Miller finds it breeding j 
in the woods about Clayton-le-Moors, and Mr. John Weld ' 
sees it the year through at Chipping. Near Goosnargh and 
.St. Michaei's-on-Wyre it has only been obsei-ved in winter, 
but the nest ha^ been taken at Nateby, near Garstang, and J 
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here it occurs regularly, though not numerously. It is not 
common in the Preston district, and in Fumess, according 
to W. B. K., Mr. W. A. Durnford's informant, it occurs but 
rarely. It is an interesting bird to watch when feeding, so 
rapid in its movements, so seemingly intent on the business 
in hand, no sooner has it wound its spiral track up the trunk 
of one tree, than it takes its short flight to the bole of the 
next, putting it through the same process of examination, 
and occasionally following the course of a branch, though 
always clinging to the under side, and hardly ever appearing 
on the upper. The nest is very often placed in trees 
overgrown with ivy, in a crevice between the ivy-stem and 
the trunk, and is very fully lined with feathers. The eggs 
are six in number, and are usually laid the latter half of 
April. 



GENUS TICHODROMA. 



WALL-CREEPER. 

TiCHODROMA MURARIA. (L.) 

The only example of this continental species which has 
occurred in Britain since 1792 was shot at Sabden, a village 
at the foot of Pendle Hill, on the 8th of May, 1872 (Zool, 
1876, p. 4839). It was seen flying about by itself, its 
crimson-banded wings drawing the attention of a lot of 
mill-hands, and was at length shot by a man named Edward 
Laycock, who took it to Mr. W. Nay lor of Whalley. Large 
slugs had been used to kill it, and it was so mangled that 
Mr. Naylor could not determine the sex, and had great 
difficulty in making it at all presentable. The specimen is 
now in my possession. 
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goldfinch, 57 

Section oscines conirostres. 

Family FRINGILLID^. 

SUBFAMILY FRINGILUN^. 

GENUS CARDUELIS. 

GOLDFINCH. 
CARDUELIS ELK(iANS. Steijhens, 
Local Names. — FUnch, Redcap. 

Resident, but so decreased in numbers as to be almcet 
extinct. The march of agriculture is one gi-eat reason for 
this, waste lands where thistles (tlie seed of which, especially 
of Centaurea nigra. L., is ita favourite food), groundsel and 
nettles used to grow in plenty, being now so largely brought 
under cultivation. The bird-catcher too, or as ha is more 
commonly called the " tuttler " (or " toutor," i.e., one who 
entices), is the deadly enemy of the Goldfinch, and any 
stray individuals ai* at once captui-ed to s&tisfy the 
exigencies of the demand from the lai'ge towns. I have 
few records of any nests for the la.st twenty years, but 
before that time Mr. W. Peterkin says it used to breed 
regularly near Clitheroe, and was not at all scarce, and 
Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson avers that there used to be a nest in 
every orchard near Grange, and that in the Preston district 
also there were plenty of birds ; he saw four or five among 
some thistles near the latter place on tlie 5th of October, 
1883, About Liverpool Mr. J. P. Brockholea (1859) 
records it as scarce, but that he hod several times seen the 
nest, in sycamore trees, near the extremity of a slender 
branch. Mr. John Weld says that it breeds at Chipping, 
visiting the place occasionally, and that a flock of twenty 
or more was seen there feeding on dock seeds on 
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16th of December, 1882. Mr. R Standen sometimes sees 
small flocks among the thisties in autumn near Groosnaigh. 
In the neighbourhood of Manchester Mr. John Hardy 
informs me that it is not nearly so common as it was 
twenty-five years ago, either near the city or in more retired 
places, but that it occurs still, and nests regularly in 
orchards and gardens. It is very rare now in the Wyre 
valley, arid Mr. Hugh P. Hornby has only once seen a bird 
of late years, that in August, 1874, near Poulton-le-Fylde : 
in the same year, in May, Mr. J. £. Palmer writes me that 
he saw a pair near Todmorden, and thought it probable 
they were nesting. In Fumess it is reported by Mr. 
W. A. Dumford to be resident in small numbers, and on 
the Cumberland border Dr. C. A. Parker says that it still 
breeds, though getting rarer and rarer. 



GENUS CHRYSOMITRIS. 



SISKIN. 

CHRYSOMITRIS SPINUS. (L.) 

A winter visitor, the only instance in which it is reported 
to have bred being that recorded by Yarrell (3rd edit.), who 
says " Mr. Howitt of Lancaster sent me word that large 
" flocks containing several hundred birds have been seen there 
" during winter ; a few remained in the summer of 1836 
" to breed ; six pair of old birds were seen about, and later 
in the season several young ones." It appears also to be 
now much less plentiful in winter than it was twenty years 
ago, and the same statement is made from all parts of the 
county — that it is occasionally seen and shot, but that it is 
of increasing rarity. It is most usually seen consorting 
with flocks of the Lesser EedpolL 



GREENFINCH — HAWFINCH. 

GENUS LIGURINUS. 

GREENFINCH. 

LiGURiNus Chloris. (L.) 
Local Names. — Green linnei, (h-eenhvl1. 

Resident and common, breeding mimeronsly throughout 
the county. In the more exposed districts it is migratory 
in winter, retiring to eheltered spots, and the severe aeasona 
of 1878, &c., thinned its numbers very much oveiywhere. 
In 1875 Mr. John Plant says that a pair bi-ed in Peel Park, 
Salford, and altogether it is very partial to the neighbour- 
hood of houses and gardens, nesting in the hedges 
surrounding the latter, and levying heavy black-mail on 
newly-sown turnip, radish, and other seeds. Mr. C. E. 
Keade remarks that it is the only bird he has noticed take 
the seed of the Mezereon (Daphne niezereum), and Mr. 
John Hardy alludes to its curious manner of singing during 
flight, suspended, as he says, in somewhat the manner of 
the Wood Lark, but low down and not so long continued. 
It lays its six eggs from the middle of May to the 
of June. 



^ 



GENUS COCCOTHRAUSTES. 



beginning ^^J 



HAWFINCH. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES VULGARla. Pallas. 

resident species, very local, and more generally 
distributed in winter, but which of late years has extended 
its breeding range northwards, and has been foimd nesting 
in several localities where previously it had not been 
observed in aummer. In July, 1878, Mr, John Weld 
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itifonna me that a pair were observed in the kitchen garden 
of Leagram Hall whicli seemed to have bred somewhere 
near, two young birds, unable to flj', being captured close 
by. The young were placed in a cage, and ate with good 
appetite the peas which were given them, and after release, 
the family together committed serious ravages among the 
growing pods. No one in the neighbourhood had previously 
seen the species, but it was again noticed in April, 1879, 
July, 1880, and April, 1881. In the summer of 1880 
Mr, W. Fitzhei'liert Brockholes tells me a young bird was 
picked up dead near Claughton, and Mr. John Watson 
reports that, in the same year, a nest with three eggs 
(the female being caught) was taken near Coniston, it 
otherwise being only knoivn as a rare winter visitor there. 
Mr. W. Gillett saw six birds in the breeding season ot 1881 
near Chorloy, and a young male is still in existence which 
was rescued from a nest of young some children were 
making jdaythiogs of near Whalley in that year. The 
owner of this s]iecimen said he had seen a lot of young a 
year or two before, which, from their size, must have been 
bred in the woods near, by the side of the Calder. In the 
autumn of 1883 Mr. R. Standen says that about a dozen 
birds, two of which, males, he saw, out of four shot, 
appeared in a garden near Goosnargh, and were feeding on 
old plum-stones, and on the 2nd or 3rd of the May 
previous a male, in full breeding plumage, and good 
condition, was sent to Mr. John Hai'dy from Worden Hall, 
near Preston. This last was picked up, scarcely alive, after 
a severe storm, and soon died. Mr. Hardy says the 
Hawfinch is not a very infrequent visitor near Manchester, 
it having been several times shot both in summer and 
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winter, and that in two cases he has known of its nesting 
in the neighbourhood. In the spring of 1883 Mr. J. J. 
Hornby found it breeding at Knowsley, and it again 
appeared in most of the localities before mentioned, whilst 
during the winter, on more than one estate, it was observed 
in considerable flocks, fifteen to twenty-five birds being 
counted in one tree, but being very shy and wary. Should 
this handsome bird continue to shew a disposition to breed, 
it is sincerely to be hoped that it may remain unmolested. 



Genus PASSER. 



HOUSE-SPARROW. 

Passer Domesticus. (L.) 
Eesident, and exceedingly abundant everywhere. Its 
nest is most commonly fixed in holes in buildings, but^ in 
the Fylde especially, and near Southport, large numbers 
are built in trees, among the branches, having the entrance 
hole sometimes at the top and sometimes at the side. The 
eggs are very varied in their markings and are from four to 
six in number, being laid from the end of April to July. 
As many as three broods will be reared in a season. 



TREE-SPARROW. 

Passer Montanus. (L.) 
A resident species, but very local. It is probably 
commoner in the neighbourhood of Manchester than any- 
where else, breeding there in holes in the trunks of trees, 
and occupying the same hole year after year even when 
buildings have begun to spread about it. I transcribe some 
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linteresting notes ftimished to the NalnrafUl of 1865 by 
I Mr. J. Chappell : he saya "The Tree-SpaiTow occurs in 
" the neighbourhood of Manchester, generally building in 
" liolea in decayed Willow, Poplar, and Oak trees, near the 
" banks of atreaina. I have known as many as four or five 
" nests in one tree, and aometimos a nest of the Starling in 
"the same. This season I have noticed the following 
" strange occurrence. A tree having been cut down in 
I " which aome Tree-Sparrows have been in the habit of 
" building for the last twenty years, a pair have adapted 
" themselves to circumstances, and built a large oval nest in 
" a hawthorn hedge, about twenty yards from the place 
" where the tree stood ; it contained three eggs. I found 
" an old nest of the same description in the same hedge a 
"few yards nearer the tree. I waited the retimi of the 
'' birds lest I might confound it with the House-Sparrow, 
" the nest of which it greatly resembled : after about an 
\ *' hour's waiting my patience was rewarded by seeing the 
" birds, anil one of them entered the nest, so that I was 
" satisfied I had made no mistake." The Tree-Span'ow has 
< teen noted as occurring on Chat Moss by several observers 
I from Blackwall downwards, and Mr. C. S. Gregson (Ibis, 
(65, A. G. More) says he has taken the nest both near 
, Warrington and Lancaster, Mr. John Weld has seen 
I several specimens which have been shot near Chipping this 
IsAt two or three years, but has not discovereil their breeding- 
place, and Lord Lilford informs me he has several times seen 
it on the Bank Hall estate, near Atherton. Mr, J. B. 
Hodgkinson says that ifc still breeds within a short distance 
of Preston, and Mr. William Gamett is sure it nested in the 
Hodder valley, near Bashall, shortly before 1880. In 
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winter it is more geoerat, and in hard weather mixes ia 
considerable flocks with other species. Its habits arc, 
however, rather solitary, and Mr. John Hardy says that he 
has often watched it in winter about a farm with the House- 
Sparrow and other birds during the day, and at nightfall 
has seen it leave them, and roost singly among the ivy and 
twigs growing on the upper parts of the trunks of trees in 
doughs and small woods. The eggs are smaller than those 
of the common species, and more uniform in colouring and 
ebape, and the note also is different, being more harsh. 



Gknus FRINGILLA. 



CHAFFINCH. 

Fringilla Calebs. L. 
Local NA^rKS. — Pink, Spink, BuUspink, FlacJde or Fledde 
(friym its jlecked vmigs). 
Eesident, and everywhere common, breeding not in- 
frequently in the immediate vicinity of the large towns. 
In Peel Park, Salford, it was once well known, and here it 
used to construct its neat very lai'gely of the scraps of raw 
cotton blown about from the neighbouring manufactories. 
It is a hardy bird, capable of standing very severe weather, 
and the winter flocks are composed almost entirely of males, 
females, though uncommonly, being sometimes with them 
in small numbers. It is viewed with considerable distrust 
by the countiy people when seen about their gardens, and 
this feeUng, at least near WhaUoy, finds expression in the 
couplet, 

" The Spink and tlie Sparrow 
Are the devil's bow and arrow," 
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the sentiment generally following the more widely-UBed on«, 
'■Tim Robin and the Wren 
Are God's cock aniJ hen." 
It does not aing in winter, but begins very early in spring, 
and in February a sunny day will generally set it going. 
AVlien disturbed, either at its nest or at any other time, it is 
very noisy, uttering its alann-note incessantly, and these 
cries of distress are echoed by all its feathered neighbours. 
Mr. Thomas Gamett (Mag. Nat. Hist., 1822,) in remarking 
on birds understanding each others' notes of woe, relates 
how he made a fledged young Thrush cry out, and how, 
following the parents' alarm-shriek, he heard the Blackbird, 
Chaffinch, Tit-Lark, Red-breast, Oxeye, Blue and Marsh 
Titmouse, Wren, and Gold-crest; the Creeper alone seei 
neither to understand nor care. The Chaffinch lays ite 
eggs from early May to early June. 



BRAMBLING. 

FRINGILLA MoNTIFRINfilLLA. I/. 

A winter visitor, irregular in its appearance, and very 
much more nTimerous some years than others. The stubble- 
fields of the Fylde and other similar localities along the 
coast are its favourite haunt, and it is only occasionally 
noticed in the more inland districts. Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
says that before the hard winters ending with that of 1880 
it used to appear in lai^e flocks near St. Michael 's-on-Wy re, 
but that since then it has not been seen. On the Formby 
shore Mr. C. S. Gregaon has found it very plentiful some 
winters, usually moving about a good deal, and not staying 
long at one place. It remains from the end of October to 
the beginning of April. 



4 



LINNBT. 

Genus LINOTA. 



^^ LINNET. 

LmoTA Cannabina. (L.) 
Local Names. — Orey Linnet, Brmm Linnet, Redcap, Whin- 
finck, GoTse Cock, Pwyvxe. 

Resident, partially migratory in winter, and moving about 
at that season in lai-ge flocks over the open country in 
search of food. It is most plentiful on the coast, anA from 
the shores of Walney to the neighbourhood of Liverpool it 
breeds commonly in the furze and low stick-hedges which 
characterize this section of the county. In many inland 
districts, too, it is numerous, affecting here the low mosses, 
or the plantations of wliin-bushes which skii't the bases of 
the moorlands. Mr. C. E. Eeade says it breeds plentifully 
on the mosses near Urmaton, and accoi'ding to the Report 
of the Bury Nat Hist. Society (1871) it is found the year 
through in that district, being very common in the stubble- 
fields in winter. Mr, John Hardy informs mc that it is 
universally distributed in the Manchester neighbourhood, 
breeding in hedges, or if in furze-bushes, generally near 
hedges, and at that time of the year being quite solitary 
On the moors from Rochdale through Eacup to Cliviger it 
still occurs, though in diminished numbers. Dr. Skaife 
wrote of it in 1838 {Mag. of Nat. Hist., 1838) as very 
common near Blackburn, but Mr. R. J. Howard only 
considers it moderately so now, and it is curious that it is 
entirely absent from the Clitheroe district at all seasons. 
It is common near Chipping, Goosnargh, and St. Michael's- 
on-WjTe, and at the last named jilace Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
« it rooste in winter in the rhododendron bushes in large 
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Aoeka. Mh Hiaorj MiQfir lias fbmid t^ra apedes mo^ 
diatTibnced over tiie Fyidey and diiiilbi ita mzmiwxs & fittb 
mcreaaed lacely. liiaiit^ mnciL lea now alftngBthfir tiisa ww 
the case cwoiiy jear§ ago : tiie lauis (tf die Ixcd-eatdien 
have nmcL to do wiiiL zbm grea^iar rarity. Li Faznea 
Mr. W. A. Domforri says ic s £v mare nn m cr iHia at the 
mignicory seaaoa thaa any other; biz£ b ahvaya renieiit 
The lar^ ffoeka whidb. are seen. m. winter are alnoit 
gfiitfr pTy compofieii of TfnTuMa tJinirgfi acHnstniifls with a 
fhU^hti adznixfiixre c^ Twicea and othor aOsed apeeiea^ and 
Mr. H^irdy rsnarka tiiat they are aH very partial to the 
xedi or varxoiza spedea of Polygammiy e^ecolly P. avieolare^ 
but the seeds of some Lahiatea, Stachya far eiample, will 
caoae chem. to vEsit one place fceqiisitLy even in the £ace of 
danger. The egga are laid late in April or early in May, 
and are four to six in nmnber, generally five^ 



LESSER REDPOLL. 

LixoTA RcTiEsciJfs (VieillotX 
Local Xaxjb. — Jii:ids. Grey £od;§^ Ckuvy^ 

Besfdentf and breeding regnlariy. but, like the linnet^ 
more generally distributed in winter, and bong aeen tiiea 
in small tiocka, usually unmired with other speesea, almost 
everywhere. It breeds in small quantities in most part» of 
the southern division of the county, becoming mare name- 
reus going north, and in the vaUey of the Bibble fran 
Preston upwards, and also in that of the Hodder it is 
plentifnL Farther north stilL in the disftrict watered by 
the Wyre, it is rarer, and in Fumeas Mr. W. A. Damford 
has not observed it personally, though he believes it occurs 
occasionally. High hedges. an<l the forks of fruit and other 
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trecB are the favourite situations for its nesl, which, usuaU;, 
is a very neat and tidy atrucUire, though not invariably so, 
as I have seen one now and then built in a most slovenly 
manner. The birds are exceedingly solicitous if the nest 
be approached, and hop about, plaintively chirping, within 
less than arm's length of the intruder. The Leaser Redpoll 
brings up two lots of young, the tirst eggs, which number 
five or six, being laid the third week in May, and the con- 
stiTiction of the second nest being commenced before the 
young of the first have flown. 

^ TWITE. 

LiNOTA FlAVIROSTRIS, (h.) 
Names.— ilf ana lAnn-d, Tricefinclh. 
Kesident, occurring on open moorlands, whether at a 
high or low level, and breeding as commonly on the South 
Lancashire mosses as in more elevated districts. On the 
moors of the eastern border it is numerous, but near Colne 
it is now much rarer than it used to be, ajid on Pendle Hill 
it only breeds occasionally. In 1838 Dr. Skaife considered 
it plentiful near Blackburn, and Mr. E. J. Howard informs 
me that about the yeai' 1874 Mr. W. L. Constantino found 
upwards of twenty nests in the vicinity of the Eoman 
beacon on Mellor moor ; it seldom, however, appears there 
in such numbers as this, and is usually much more abundant 
in autumn and winter than summer. Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson 
says that it still breeds on the mosses near Preston, as also 
on Longridge and Beaton Fells, but in Fumeas Mr. W. A, 
Duraford has not personally identified it, though he says 
he has good authority for inserting it in his list of the birds 
6 district It leaves the higher grounds in winter, and 
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approaches thp towns, feeding, in company with its con- 
geners, in considerable flocks on the stubble fields and waste 
lands. Mr. John Hardy considers it the most common 
species of the genus near Manchester, out of the breeding 
season, and thinks the supply from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood sufficient to account for the size of the flocks, 
without their being, like those of the Linnet, increased by 
individuals from other and more distant districts. He 
writes " during the years of the Cotton Famine, when the 
"factory girls wandered in their neighbourhoods further 
" away than is usual with them, knitting or otherwise em- 
" ploying themselves to kill the time, I found some nests of 
"the Twite lined with lengths or bits of worsted, one in 
" particular being lined with white in a neat and remark- 
" able maimer." This bird is more or less gregarious in the 
breeding season, several nests being usually within a small 
area: Mr. T. Altham tells me he once found a nest on 
Pendle on which the old bird sat singing. Five eggs are 
laid towards the end of May. 



Subfamily LOXllNuE. 
Genus pyrrhula. 



BULLFINCH. 

Pyrrhula Europ^ea. Vieillot. 
Local Names. — Thick-bUl, Nope. 

Kesident, and very evenly distributed ; nowhere common 
as a breeding species, there seldom being above two or three 
pairs in any one district. The Bullfinch is a bird of shy 
and retiring habits, nesting usually in thick bushes, though 
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Mr. T. Altham has found it on a spruce-branch, and Mr. 
J. B. Hodgkinson has seen it near the Winster on yews. 
On the Cumberland border Dr. Parker says it is mostly 
seen in winter, and it is perhaps most commonly observed 
at this season in other localities, being often disturbed by 
parties of cover-shooters. It lays five or six eggs about the 

end of May. 

-» — 

Genus pin I COLA. 



PINE-GROSBEAK. 

PiNICOLA EnUCLEATOR. (L.) 

The Eev. H. Clark states {Zool, 1845, p. 1025) that he 
had a Pine-Grosbeak which was killed in February, 1845, 
in a fir-plantation near Rochdale, and Mr. Peter Eylands in 
his " Catalogue of Birds found in Lancashire " {Naturalist, 
Neville Wood, 1837) gives " Hulston fir-trees, T. K. G." 
(lazebrook, F.L.S.) as another locality where the species had 
occurred. Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun. {Zooh, 1877, p. 242 sqq^.) 
doubts the locality of the first instance, and the identity of 
the second, but I find no adequate reason for his conclusions. 
Mr. Eylands, however, at present the member for Burnley, 
has written me that " Hurlston " is the correct spelling, and 
this appears to be in the neighbourhood of Ormskirk. 



Genus loxia. 



CROSSBILL. 

LoXIA CURVIROSTRA. L. 

An autumn and winter visitor, occurring, usually in 
flocks, at irregular intervals. Eeasonable grounds exist for 
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supposing that it occasionally remains to breed, but no 
specific evidence is available, and for the present the point 
must remain unsettled. It has been seen and shot in most 
parts of the county between August and March, and 
Mr. W. Eagle Clarke writes me that in 1883, on August 2nd, 
one was seen in a. garden near Morecambe by Mr. John Grass- 
ham, which was in greyish-green plumage, and which he 
took to be a bird of the year. It was very tame, permitting 
approach within a few yards. 



Subfamily emberiziNjE. 
Genus emberiza. 

corn-bunting. 

Emberiza Miliarl*. L. 
Local Names. — Bmiling, Grey Buntintf. 

Keaident, migratory in some districts, and moving about 
in winter in company with Larks and Yellow Hamraers. 
It is very locally distributed, and is seldom seen except 
where grain is grown, so being commonest on the flat lands 
in the southern half of the county. It is not so plentiful 
on the ploughed country drained by the Kibble and Wyre, 
and Mr. R, J. Howard says that of late years it has un- 
accountably almost disappeared from the neighbourhood of 
Eufford and Tarleton, where formerly it was not uncommon. 
It breeds sparingly near Preston, and nests have been taken 
at Newsham and Cockerham, but in the Fylde generally it 
is rarely met with. With the conversion, in the north-east, 
of most of the arable into grazing land, it has disappeared 
luring the last twenty years from the Blackburn district, 
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where Mr. W. L. Constantine used to find it frequenting 
Bevidge, and higher up the Eibble it is not known. Mr. 
W. A. Dumf ord writes of it as resident in small numbers 
in Fumess, and Dr. Parker considers it fairly numerous in 
the portion adjoining the county of Cumberland, whilst 
nearer the Winster, Mr. J. Watson says it is common. It 
is a late breeder, according to Mr. John Hardy, and its 
nests, of which he has seen more during the last thirty 
years than of any other of the Buntings, are placed further 
into the fields. Though so inconspicuous in plumage, its 
habit of uttering its short warble from the top of some 
bush or stone wall makes its presence very noticeable. 



YELLOW HAMMER. 

Emberiza Citrinella. L. 

Local Names. — Bessie, Goldfinch, Goldenfinch, Yellow Ring, 
Yellow Urin or Yuring, Yellow Yoldring. 

Sesident^ and except in the comparatively bare district 
■about Accrington and Bacup, common and breeding nume* 
rously everywhere. In winter it is partially migratory, and 
traverses the country in small flocks in search of food. Mr. 
B. Standen says it is much rarer than it used to be about 
■(Toosnargh, neither does he see it in winter so often, and Mr. 
Hugh P. Hornby makes the same remark as to the neigh- 
bourhood of St Michaers-on-WyTe,but with these exceptions 
it appears to be increasing its numbers. It begins its song 
very early in the year if encouraged by a day or two's fine 
weather, and I have heard it warbling '^ a little bit o' bread, 
no chee— «e " before February was out It lays four or 
five ^gs, often only three, the first fortnight in May, and 
the long grass in hedge-bottoms is the favourite situation 
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F'for its nest, Mr. James Mmion reports {Zod., 1871) his 
I having found a nest with three young nearly fledged on the 
I 6th of September, an extraordinaiy date, 

GIRL BUNTING. 

EmBERIZA ClRLUS. L.- 

At Urmston, Mr. C E. Eeade states that fifteen or 
[ twenty years ago the Girl Bunting was occasionally found 
I in winter with the flocks of Yellow Hammera and Finches, 
but since that time it has not heen observed. Mr. C, S. 
[ Gregson writes me that it has bred in his wai'ren tit Formby, 
I find that two e^s and one bird fiom there are now in liis 
\ collection. Elsewhere there are no records. 

ORTOLAN BUNTING. 

Embkriza Hortulana. L. 
A fine male was killed near Manchester in November, 
I 182T, and was recorded in April, 1828, in the Zudo^cal 
[ Joumai (iii. p. 498) by Yan'ell, after passing into whose 
possession it was figured by Selby. 

REED-BUNTING. 

Emberiza Schceniclus. L. 
I Local Names. — BlacMieaded Eunling m- Bodldn, Blackcap, 
Heed Spwrow, PU Sorrow. 

Resident and common, though u'regularly distributed, 
and especially so in winter, when it leaves some districts 
altogether. Near Clitheroe, for instance, it is an absolute 
migrant, disappearing in October, and coming again early 
in Apiil usually, sometimes a month sooner, but always the 
firsB of the spring arrivals, and the males often before t^j 
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females. At Urmston, in the south of the county, Mr. 
C. K Eeade says he sees it more frequently in winter than 
at any other time, and that it remains through the hardest 
frosts, being solitary in its habits, and not more than one or 
two generally being seen together. In summer it is found 
everywhere in suitable localities, nesting oftenest in wet 
places near pits and ponds, but not seldom among the long 
grass of young plantations. Its four or five eggs are laid 
the first fortnight in May. 



GKNUS CALCARIUS. 



LAPLAND BUNTING. 

Calcarius Lapponicus. (L.) 
A rai'e winter visitor, of which I find only four occur- 
rences noted. One {Mag. Nat Hist, 1834), supposed to be a 
young male, shot near Preston, and bought October 18th, 
1833, in the Manchester game market, afterwards finding a 
place in the Museum of the Natural History Society of that 
city. A young male, purchased alive in the Liverpool game 
market, from among a cageful of Sky-larks, by Mr. N. 
Cooke (Zool, 1867) on the 27th of October, 1866, and kept 
in his aviary for some time. It had been captured along 
with the larks on the Southport sand-hills. One, supposed 
to be a young bird, shot in November, 1865, on Whitemoss, 
near Middleton, and now in the collection of Mr. James 
Holland. One caught alive on the Formby coast in the 
winter of 1881-82, and kept alive for some time by Mr. C. S. 
Gregson, who informs me that it was a young bird, and in 
the spring of 1882 mpulted into male plumage. 



BIRDS OP LASCASKIRE. 



GhnUS PLECTROPHANES, 



SNOW-BUNTING. 
Plkctrophanes Nivalis. (L.; 
Local Names. — Shcre Lark, Sea Lark, Snotcbird, Snowfake. 
A winter visitor, occurring in flocks moat commonly 
along the coaat, and frequenting many inland tociilitiea as 
well, both the tops of the highest hills, and waste places on 
the lower grounds. In ordinary weather not more than 
a score are nsually seen together, but in strong frosts the 
flocka often contain as many as a hundred birds, they con- 
Biirting with Lai'ks, Lionets, and other species of like habits. 
Mr. T. Jackson informs me that near Sunderland point they 
come aa soon as the ground gets covered with snow, a few 
at first, and then hundreds if the weather continues frosty, 
their favourite food being the Glasswort (Salicomia) wliich 
grows plentifully there on the marshea, and is bared by the 
receding tide. He writes " they are so tame from htlnger 
" that you could almost knock thom down with a stick, and 
" as soon aa the frost ia over, we never see more of them." 
Mr. John Weld says that lai^e flocks are found most winters 
on tlio toils of the hilla in Chipping and Bleasdale, after the 
flrat heavy fall of snow, and that on November 18th, 1878, 
. one of at least a hundred was seen on Farlick. In the 
Mvori) winter of 1S79 Mr, H. Miller saw very many on 
Httslingden moors and Hapton scouts, they being so tame 
that they came to pick the remnants fixim the horse-feed as 
the carts were being loaded with stone at the quarries, 
r. John Hardy saya they occur in varj-ing quantities every 
r near M:mchest«r, and that they were pretty plentiful 
a in that of 1882, which was so mild. He once, thirty 
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years ago, kept in confinement a number of birds, which he 
had procured alive out of a flock which frequented the 
neighbourhood of Chorlton from December to March, and 
they seemed so healthy that he had hopes of their breeding, 
but early in June they became very restless, and all died 
off without any apparent cause. The flocks mostly, though 
not always entirely, consist of birds of the year, and never 
appear before November, stragglei^ being occasionally seen 
as late as the middle of April. 



SECTION OSCINES CULTRIROSTRES. 

FAMILY STURNIDuE. 

GKNUS STURNUS. 



STARLING. 

Sturnus Vulgaris. L. 
Local Nambs. — Stare, Shepster, Sheppie. 

Resident, and everywhere common, leaving, however, the 
more exposed districts in winter. At this season it collects 
in small flocks, which, throughout the day, in company 
with Eooks generally, seek for food in the pastures, and 
towards evening join together, forming immense multitudes, 
and passing the night in sheltered situations, as among 
thick trees, &c. When freshly alighted at such places, the 
noise made by the calls of the birds to each other passes all 
belief. It is a largely increasing species, and is so prevalent 
that I think it probable even these enormous flocks may be 
formed locally. Its capacity of adapting its nest to so many 
varieties of situation, its recognised harmlessness to the 
agriculturist^ and its own natural sharpness, give it great 
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chances of increase, and of these it fully avails 
Perhaps the most curious place chosen for a nest ia that 
recorded in tlie Field of October 31st, 1874, where Mr. 
John Wrigley of Formhy says he found one with young 
ones in it, built upon the ribs of a wrecked ship, which at 
high tide was not less than a quarter of a ndle from the 
shore. Usually the nest is in a hole either of tree, cliff, or 
wall, but it is often fixed among ivy, and Mr. T. Altham 
has known this bird many times to build a big loose neat 
on the branches of the spruce-fir. It ia an incomparable 
mimic, and will sometimes deceive the most trained ear; 
its imitation of the Curlew is almost perfect The Starling 
usually breeds in colonies, laying five to seven eggs late in 
Apiil, and although the contrary has been asserted, dooa 
not, I believe, rear more tlian one brood. It may often be 
seen examining the previous year's nesting holes as early 
as the month of February if a fine day or two happen to 



GKNUS PASTOR. 



ROSE-COLOURED PASTOR. 

PAsTon EosEUs. (L.) 
An occasional visitor in autumn, of rare occurrenoa 
Latham (Gm. Hist, of Birds, 1821) wrote that it was said 
one or more Pastors had been killed, almost every 
season, about Orroaldrk, and Blackwall has reported par- 
tJcidare of two specimens which were in the Manchester 
museum : one {Mag. A'al. Hisl, 1829) shot many years 
before in Salford, and aj]other (id, op., 1831) killed near 
Eccles on August 19th, 1S30. This last was a male, and 
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its gizzard-contents were found to consist principally of the 
larvae of insects, the indigestible parts of beetles, and a few 
seeds of vegetables. Byerley records an instance of one 
being killed near Liverpool about the year 1840, and Mr. 
Anthony Mason, of Grange, informs me one was shot at 
Cartmel, whilst feeding with Starlings, in the autumn of 
1854. A specimen was taken near Oldham in 1860, and 
Mr. David Mitchell of Lowerhouse had one which was 
killed near Lancaster, where, he said, examples had occurred 
in four successive years. Mr. John Hardy has known of 
three instances of its occurrence during the last thirty-three 
years, one in Prestwich Clough, now in the museum of 
Owens College; another, a young bird, shot in or near 
Heaton Park ; and the third killed near Barlow Wood, on 
the south of Manchester. 



FAMILY CORVIDuE. 
gknus PYRRHOCORAX. 



CHOUGH. 

Pyrrhocorax -Graculus. (L. ) 
Occasionally, but very rarely, seen on the coast, generally 
after heavy weather, and probably storm-driven from the 
Isle of Man or North Wales. 



Gknus GARRULUS. 



JAY. . 

Garrulus Gland arius. (L.) 
Local Name. — Jaypiet. 

Resident, but every year decreasing in numbers, its pro- 
pensity for emptying Pheasants' eggs causing it to be 
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mercileasly deatroyed by the game-keeping fraternity. It 
IB very shy and wary, and seldom falls to the gun, poison 
beiDg the chief element in its extermination. It frequents 
large woods, especially thoae at a high level, choosing the 
most secluded portions, and in such situations is found 
throughout the whole of the county from north to south. 
It lays five to seven eggs the end of April or heginning of 
May. 

I GENUS PICA. 

I MAGPIE. 

I Pica Eustica (Soopoli). 

Local Names. — Maggie, Piet, Piemt, Pkimt, Pie-Aimgl. 

Besident, and breeding in all districts, its ahuudance any- 
where being in exact inverse proportion to the vigour with 
which it is pursued by the game-keepers. There is no 
doubt of its sins as an egg-stea!er, but the Rook is quite as 
dangerous in this respect, and the enmity which the Magpie 
excites amongst sportsmen is perhaps a little unreasoning. 
The farmer, too, often complains of its raiils on the eggs of 
his stray-laying hens, but in Norway, where its presence is 

I so encouraged, and where almost every farm-yard has its 

neat, very large quantities of poultry are kept, and it is 
evidently supposed to provide compensation in some other 
way. It is found breeding in Lancashire mostly in the 
secluded woods at the foot of the fells, and is still fairly 

I common in wooded districts, regularly building its nest, if 

unmolested, in close proximity to dwelhnga. In winter, 
three or four individuals may generally be seen together in 

^ the open country, and on the sea-shore, where the land is 
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manured with shell-fish, the flocks often number two or 
three score. It lays from five to^ seven eggs late in April or 
early in May. 



Gknus CORVUS. 



JACKDAW. 

CORVUS MONEDULA. L. 

Besident, and distributed in small numbers over the whole 
of the county. It is reported as increasing in most places, 
but I do not find this to be the case in my own district of 
Clitheroe, where its numbers appear to me to remain pretty 
constant. A few pairs breed in the church steeples of almost 
every town and village, though in Manchester it has now 
deserted many of those which formerly it regularly occupied. 
Holes in trees, chimneys, and walls of ruins are favourite 
nesting-places, and its senses are rcmaikably acute, an 
approaching footstep being immediately detected, and the 
nest left, though it be so much as six or seven feet from 
the outer air and thirty feet from the ground. It affects 
very much the company of Eooks, often breeding in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kookeries, and a few generally 
being mixed with the winter flocks. The eggs are laid from 
the end of Apiil to the beginning of May, and are five or 
six in number. 



CARRION-CROW. 

CORVUS CORONE. L. 

Local Names. — Craw, Crow, Carr-Crow, Doup, JDoup-Crow, 
Ket-Orow, (Ket= old flesh or flth), 

Eesident, but getting scarcer every year, especially where 

there is any game-preserving. The nests are riddled with 

shot, and the birds are tempted with all sorts of dainties, 

H 
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merely seasoned with a little strychnine, laid conspicnonsly 
in the places they frequent. Persecution, however, has 
made them so wary, that they are exceedingly difficult to 
get rid of, and they are bo persevering that they will build 
two or even three nests in a season, if the first be 
destroyed, and fresh eggs are regularly found in June, 
Wild and solitary in their habits, the nest is oftenest fixed 
in retired woods or in the sparsely-scattered trees of un- 
frequented doughs and gullies, and here it is seldom a 
great height from the ground : among the hills of the Lake 
district, indeed, it is placed in thom-bushes, hardly out of 
arm's length- A situation from which there is a good 
look-out is evidently the first requisite, and though high 
trees are generally chosen for the nest in the vicinity of a 
farm or dwelling-house, I have seen one year after year, in 
the very heart of the strictest game-preserve I know, on 
quite a low tree, and with only the advantage of a good 
view all round. The nests are very thickly lined with 
sheep's-wool, and the eggs are laid early in April, the 
number being five or six, 

HOODED CROW. 

CORVUS CORNIX. L. 

Local Name. — Manx Crow. 

A winter visitor, only seen as a straggler inland, and more 
commonly noticed on the coast, though it is much rarer 
there than it used to be. It is seldom seen before October, 
Btackwall's dates of arrival and departure being October 30 
and April 13, but Mr. John Weld saw seven birds among 
Eooks in the meadows of Leagram Hall in 1876 on 
August 15, an early date. It was very common on Martin 
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Mere, near Soiithport, before it was ho entirely reclaimed, 
and John CookaoD, an old fowlor there, told Mr. E. J. 
Howard that it was a, perfect nuieance, for if a duck were 
winged or killed, and not recovered before night, the 
Hoodies would find it at daybreak and pick it clean. Of 
Martin Mere, Baines (Hisl. of Lancashire, 1868-70, vol ii., 
p. 431) says it "originally comprised 3,132 Btatnte acres of 
"land," an<I Laland {Ilinerary, Oxford, 1770, vol. vii., p. 49) 
nearly 300 years ^o described it as "the greatest meare of 
Lancastreshire a iiii, miles in Lengths and a iii. in Bredthe." 
In 1693 Thomas Fleetwood of Bank Hall began to drain it, 
and in 18i9-50 Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh of Rufford 
drained hia portion, and brought 800 acres of land into 
cultivation. Parts of it are still swampy, and are occasion- 
ally flooded, but no portion ia constantly nnder water. 
Dr. Leigh in his Nat. Hist, of Lancashire, dr., published in 
|1700, aays of the Sea-Crow,' which I take to be the species 
ider description, that " it is a bird common in these parts 
Ropon the sea-coasts, the shape of it is like that of other 
■Crows, the head and wings being black and the body 
J*lue ; its food for the most part are muscles, and I have 
►often with admiration observed these bii-ds to pick up 
pebble-stones, and then to soar with them in the air to 
a considerable height, then to let fall the stones amongst 
tlie beds of ahell-fishea which most commonly break some 
d them, they aftenvards alight and feed upon their prey. 
PTbese fowl are said to breed in the Isle of Man, but are 
"not used as food." 

• Willughby {Omithataffy, ed. Kay, 1678) saj-a that " Mr, Ralph 

" Johnson calls the Royston (Hooded) Crow the Sea-Crow." 

Mr. Kalph Johnson was Vicat of Bridal, near Greta- Bridge, 

—Xorkshire ; be was the correspoadent, fnead, and assistant of Bay, 

' d died May T, 1695, aged m years. 
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ROOK. 

CoRvus Frugilegus. L. 

Local Names. — Craw, Crow, 

Eesident, abundant, and increasing, both on arable and 
grazing lands, and only falling off in numbers where suitable 
trees for nesting begin to get scarce. The neighbourhood 
of a dense population is no hindrance to the formation of a 
Eookery, if any heavy timber be about, and in the first 
number of the Manchester Guardian^ published on May 5, 
1821, an account is given of the nesting of two pairs in that 
year in a small garden belonging to Mrs. Halls, at the top of 
King Street, one of the busiest parts of the town. The 
same place was tenanted in the following year, but Mr. 
Blackwall says {Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., 1847) that the birds 
finally left owing to Jackdaws, which had commenced 
building in the steeples of St Ann's and St Mary's, two 
churches in the vicinity, pilfering the sticks as fast as they 
brought them to their nests. In winter the Rookeries, 
which almost always consist of trees which shed their leaves 
in winter, are deserted, and the birds may be seen night 
and morning flying to and from the woods of the district 
which are placed in the warmest and most sheltered 
situations. A spell of mild weather, however, always 
induces them to visit the nests, and they may often be seen 
at such a time in December and January, repairing them, 
and bowing to each other on the branches in mistaken 
congratulations on the return of spring. The Rook is an 
early breeder, and lays its five eggs or so from the middle 
of March to the middle of April, according to the weather. 
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RAVEN. 

. CORVUS CORAX. L. 

Resident, and still breeding on some of the wilder hills 
in the north of the county. It is seldom seen on the lower 
ground except in severe frost, and at such times is as 
seldom permitted to return to its mountains. It used to 
breed in Wyresdale, and has done so within living memory 
at Thievely Scouts in Cliviger, sometimes yet being seen 
on Pendle Hill, and a few years ago a pair appeared in 
Bowland, but were hunted out of the neighbourhood. 
There are few of the hill districts without some rocky crag 
which takes its name from this bird. Scattered examples 
have been killed in winter almost everwhere, and it used to 
be not imcommonly seen on the sea-shore, but it is now 
exceedingly rare, and its extinction is probably only a 
question of a few years. 



SKCTION OSCINES SCUTELLIPLANTARES. 

FAMILY ALAUDID^. 

GKNUS ALAUDA. 



SKY-LARK. 

Alauda Arvensis. L. 
Resident, and one of our commonest birds. It is 
universally distributed, and does . not seem generally to 
vary much in numbers, but near Clitheroe it is not as 
common as it used to be, and Mr. E. Standen says the 
same of his district about Goosnargh. Individuals (whether 
the regular residents or not cannot be said) may be seen 
everywhere in winter, but a partial migration takes place 
in spring and autumn, and immense flocks collect on the 
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sea-coast, very much added to by arrivals from north and 
Bouth. Mr. R J. Howard says that Sky-Larks and Starlinga 
are the only birds which strike the lantern of Lytham 
lighthouse. Thousande are sent to the markets, caught on 
the mosses and sandhills, mostly by means of what are 
called panties, these being loops of horse-hair attaohod at 
short intervals to a line fifty or sixty yards in length. 
William Blundell of Crosby, who was bom in 1620, and 
whose jottings have lately been edited by the Rev. T. E. 
Gibson in " A Cavalier's Note-book," appears to have been 
a great bird-catcher, and besides relating modes of trapping 
wild-ducks, stares, hawks, and pheasants, says " a great help 
"to the cymbal* nets for bringing in of larks about your 
"net is a gigg of feathers standing a distance off, which 
"twirleth swiftly round on the least breath of wind. 
" When the sun doth not shine, a fox-tan pulled up within 
" the compass of your net will make the larks strike at it a^ 

* The cvmbal-net. or clap-net is still used very extoneively on 
the BtubbleH and gross lands of l^ncashire, mostly near the coast, 
and the worMng of them ia called locally "Bimmiii" or"8inibIin," 
no doubt a corruption of " Eymballing," from the two aides of the 
net clapping together like a pair of cymbals. The modus werandi 
will be easily ucderatood by reference to plates IV. and v. Two 
live Larks, called brace-birdg, ore fixed, one near each net and just 
lutside, t« one end of a lever which works on a peg, called the 
hrare-peg, and from the other end a cord rung to the lowler's hand. 
A third cord ia attached to the mill, which is a small stand, with a 
piece of looking~glBBB and a red tag fastened to it, and which 
vevolves when the cord is pulled. The nets, the mesh of which is 
ten to the foot, are sot on a bright aunny day, with the wind 
blowing directly into the face of the fowler. He sits on his empty 
box, and as soon as a Lark approaches, begins to whistle ; its 
attention being attracted, he makes the brace-birds Butter, and 
twirls the mill, and when the wild bird has come sufficiently near, 
whether impelled by curiosity or what, the nets are rapidly pulled 
over, and the prize secured. In favourable weather, an average of 
eight or ten dozen a day, of which about eighty per cent, will be 
alive, can be taken, September and October beingthe only months 
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"if it were a weasel." It breeds commonly on the sand- 
hills, and on the cultivated grounds places its nest usually 
among the longer tufts of grass in the pastures, taking 
considerable pains to conceal it. It is the earliest morning I 
songster in summer, the Elackbii'd being the next, and I 
BlaokwaJl states that it sings from the 5th of February to 
the 16th of July, but I do not generally hear it very early 
in the morning before the warm days which often occur in 
April. Albinos afe sometimes seen, though not frequently 
conaidering the immensity of the flocks (Mr. C, S. Gregs 
in the Zoologist for 1873 states that he has gone over in o 
house in one day seventy score dozens without eeeiug an 
abnormal feather), but melanic forms appear to occur oftener 
than with moat other species. The Sky-Lark breeds the 
end of Apiil or beginning of May, and lays four eggs in 
a nest of dry grass, this seldom being above the lower levels. 

from 1b. 3i1. to Is. &d. per dozen, but cock-birds kept till aitet 
ChristmaB will fetch as mucli as 6s. per dozen, the destiny of these 
being the coce. Early in the season it is noticed that the 
Larks are smaUer altogether than later (Conl Gray, Bii'ds of West 
of Scotland, 1871, p. 122-23), but the fowlera profess to be always 
able to distinguish the cocks by theii larger size. 
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WOOD-LARK. 

Alattda Abborea. L. 
Once a common resident in many parts of Lancashire, 
the Wood-Lark is now almost extinct within the county 
boundaries, and is very rare at any season of the yeai'. 
This appears to he the case generally throughout the north 
of England, and probably the incessant pursuit of this 
species hy the professional bird-catcher has a good deal to 
do with its increasing scarcity. One or two score years ago 
it is recorde<l as having been plentifiil near Liverpool and 
Prescot, in Wyrosdale, at Samlesbury on the Eibbie, and In 
the Winster valley, but no BTidenec as to any nest taken 
since that time has come under my notice, and hardly has 
itfl beautiful song been heard. Blackwall {Heseardies in 
Zoology, p. 53) writes of it as singing in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester from the 20th of March to the 23rd of 
October, a mean of eleven years' observations, from 1818 
to 1828, being taken. 



Genus OTOCORYS. 

SHORE-LARK. 

Otocorys Alpestris. (L.) 
An exceedingly rare winter visitor. Mr, John Hardy 
informs me that two instances of this bird having been 
shot on the Lancashire side of the Mersey have come under 
hia notice, one in the winter of 1857 at Trafford, and 
another in 1873 near Didsbury, and Mr. C. S. Gregsou, 
writing in September, 1882, says he recently got two ahve 
and six dead caught in gins amongst Sky-Larks, this being 
on the coast near Formby. 



Order PICARI^. 

Suborder CYPSELI. 
Familt cypselid^. 

GENUS GYPS EL us. 

SWIFT. 

Cypselus Apus. (L.) 
Local Names.^ — Longinng, DeviHnff, Dnil-Screwmer, Devii- 
Sgumher, Deril-Slcirler, Black Martin. 
A common summer visitor, appearing early in May, and 
leaving throughout August. The first departures take place 
in the beginning of that month, and birds are seldom seen 
after it is out, though Blackwall (Mem. Manchester Lit. and 
PkU. Soc, 1824) mentions an instance when in 1815 he 
saw a Swift on the 20th of October. It is generally 
distributed in all localities, mostly in small numbers only, 
and those decreasing, hut this I believe to be simply from 
want of suitable nesting-holes. It is much attached to 
ancient breeding-places, and in Clitheroe, where the species 
is very numerous, the same holes have been tenanted for 
very many years, some of them being in the roofs of 
cottages only, and less than eighteen feet from the ground. 
In entering a new locality, however, only the loftiest 
buildings are chosen, and House-Spai'row and Starling are 
turned out without ceremony, and their nests appropriated, 
these being covered, after the occupancy of the Swifts has 
continued a while, by a sort of viscous matter which I 
presume exudes from their mouths. Mr. E. Standen says 
that near Longridge they breed in the stone quarries. 
They never build a nest for themselves, and unless one is 
seized ready made, the eggs are laid on the bare stones, the 
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first week in Juno being the usual time for deposition, and 
two being the invariable number : Mr. T. AJtham once 
found three eggs lying together, but two were much 
incubated, and the third quite fresh, and this last had 
probably been laid by another bird. Before their departure 
in autumn they collect in considerable flocks, careering 
about in the evening, and filling the air with their screams, 
and in the Mag. of Nat. Hut. for 1839 Dr. Skdfe says that 
near Blackburn on July 26, 1838, he saw one of these 
flocks containing as many as several hundred individuals. 
It may be here remarked that the Swift is chronicled as 
arriving in 1774 at Blackburn on April 28 (White's iVa(. 
Mist, of Sdborne, ed. Jesse, 1851, jip. 197, 271). and the 
observer was no doubt the Rev. John White, who was 
vicar of Blackburn from 1772 to 1780, brother of the 
naturalist, and himself the author of a Natural History of 
Gibraltar (Ilutl. Blackburn, Abram, 1877, p. 296). 

WHITE-BELLIED SWIFT. 

CVPSELU3 MeLBA. (L.) 

A rare straggler, of which the two following occurrences 
are known : one, recorded by Mr. S, Carter in the Zoologist 
for 1863, the bird being captured in St. Mary's Church, 
Huluie, Manchester^, on October 17 of that year, and the 
otlier, killed near Preston in August, 1879, and now in tie 
possession of Mr. Peter Sefton, of Baxenden. 
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FAMl'i-Y CAPRIMULGID^E. 
GkNUS CAPRIMULGUS. 



NIGHTJAR. 

CaPRIMULGUS EUROPiEUS. L. 

Local Names. — Night-hawk, Flying Toad, 

One of the latest arrivals among the summer migrants, 
coming in May after the Swifts, and going in August^ none 
being seen after that month, except in rare instances. It 
was once common on all the South Lancashire mosses, but 
is now only found on the more secluded ones, and where 
the character of these is suitable, and clumps of timber 
dot the heathy spaces, it breeds regularly. In the more 
northern parts of the county it shews greater partiality for 
the higher ground, and here of tener frequents the woods on 
the low feUs, in some parts of Fumess becoming numerous. 
If disturbed during the day it is very languid in its move- 
ments, and I have seen it on the sandhills of the coast so 
drowsy as almost to allow of capture by the hand. It does 
not rouse itself fairly till after sunset, and in June only 
commences to " jar " towards half -past nine, continuing to 
do so till about midnight, and hovering about in its butterfly- 
like flight in pursuit of the night-flying moths. At such 
times, too, it is very confiding, and will flit about within a 
yard of the observer, seemingly quite regardless of his 
presence. It lays two eggs, which are placed side by side 
on the bare ground among the heather, and begins to sit 
about the 10th of June. Mr. N. Greening says (NaL Scrap, 
Book, pt. 9) that on the mosses near Warrington he has seen 
it feign a broken wing in order to entice intruders from the 
vicinity of its nest. 
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Suborder PIOI. 
Family PICID M. 

Subfamily PICIN^E. 

GENUS DENDROCOPUS. 



GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 

Dkndrocopus Major. (L.) 
A resident species, occurring occasionally in moat of the 
thickly wooded districts, and breeding regularly in some few. 
Byeriey states that it is seen at Ormakirk and Knowdey, 
and it has been killed in almost all the woods round Man- 
chester, having bred regularly, according to Dr. Kershaw, 
up to 1S75, near Middleton. A good many years ago a 
nest of young was taken in Witton Park, near Blackburn, 
and these are still in Gen. Feilden's possession. Mr. W. 
Naylor informs me that it used to occur at Clerk Hill, 
Wballey, and at Huntroyde, and Mr. H. Miller saw a neat 
of young near Whalley, on June 22nd, 1879, which were 
allowed to fiy. The hole was in a decayed tree, and waa 
more oval than round. In Mr. Cross's woods at Bedscar it 
has bred for many years, and Mr. R. J. Howard tells ma that 
in 18S3 the young were duly hatched from a nest, and that 
in April, 188i, the birds were frequenting their last year's 
nesting-place. Mr. W. Fitzherbert Brockholes saye it has 
been killed in the Claughton woods, and Mr. Chamberlain 
Starkie writes me that they have had it at Ashton H&H, 
whilst a pair frequented a wood in Bowland the whole of 
the spring of 1884. At Grange it is occasionally seen, 
according to Mr. Anthony Mason, hut appears to be very 
rare in Fumess on the whole. 

Authority has laid it down that no properly authenti- 
cated occuiTcnce of the Middle Spotted Woodpecker 
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[Dendrocopus Medius (L.)] has yet been recorded in Britain, 
but unless it be granted that the young of D. Major 
preserve the crimson colour on the crown until the 
following spring, it seems difficult to reconcile the follow- 
ing note by the late Mr. Thomas Gamett with any other 
supposition. He writes in the Mag, of Nat, Hist, for 1822, 
A pair of birds had hatched their young in a hole 
in a decayed ash, about twenty feet from the ground; 
" there were two young ones, which I secured, as well as 
** one of the old ones, and they are all now in the possession 
" of a friend of mine. The old one measured 9i inches long, 
" and weighed 46^ dwts. an hour after it was killed : the 
" forehead is a dirty buff, and the whole crown of the head 
" a bright crimson." Mr. Tom Gamett infonns me that 
his grandfather told him this nest had been taken near 
Clitheroe. The Middle Woodpecker, Picus Medius, men- 
tioned by Pennant {British Zoology^ 111^-11) as having 
been shot in Lancashire, probably refers to the young in 
autumn of the Greater Spotted Woodpecker. 



LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 

Dendrocopus Minor. (L.) 
Eesident, but as far as my information goes, now of very 
rare occurrence except in one or two localities. The Kev. 
J. D. Banister notes it as being found at Eedscar, near 
Preston, this some thirty years ago, and Major Feilden 
writes me that about the same time one was shot by his 
father at Feniscowles. In the Eeport of the Bury Nat. 
Hist Soc. (1871) it is stated on the authority of Mr. R. 
Davenport that it has been known to breed in Simpson 
Glough, and several examples have been killed in that 
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neighbourhood. Mr. Hugh P. Hornby tells me that one 
was shot at Winwick about 1867, and a year and a half ago 
Mr. W. Fitzherbert Brockholes saw one in his woods at 
Claughton, where in 1883, on May 11th, a nest of five eggs, 
a few days sat, was taken by Mr. Arthur BreakelL The 
bird was seen flying out of the nest-hole, which was in the 
trunk of an old oak, made by a branch being cut off and 
the part then decapng, and was about a yard up, and a foot 
into the tree. Mr. Anthony Mason says that it is occasionally 
observed near Grange, and in May, 1883, Mr. Henry Kerr 
saw one in the woods going to the top of Hamps Fell 
Altogether this species would appear to be the rarest of its 
kind within the limits here treated of. 



Genus GEGINUS. 



GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Gecinus Viridis. (L.) 
Times have changed very much since Dr. Leigh wrote in 
1700 {Nat Hist, of Lancashirey &c,) that "The Heyhough* 
" is common enough," and the Green Woodpecker is now 
only a rarely occurring species on the whole. It may still 
be occasionally seen in the neighbourhood of Grange, and 
perhaps nests there, and near Preston, where Mr. J. B. 
Hodgkinson says it used to breed commonly, it does so 
pretty regularly yet. In one or other of the thickly- 

Willughby {Ornithology, Ray, 1678) says " The Green Wood- 
" pecker is by some called a Ueylioe, which name is, I suppose, 
" corrupted from Hewhole, as Turner saith it was called in Rnglish 
** in his time, and Mr. Johnson now." 
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wooded districts odd specimens are shot almost every year, 
but this appeiars to be generally in the winter season. It 
woiQd be greatly to the advantage of forestry if species like 
the present were strictly protected by the land-owner. In 
the Eibble valley, for instance, the timber, especially larch, 
is suffering very seriously from the ravages of coleopterous 
larvsB, an evil which will become greater every year, and 
one to which the Green Woodpecker would apply a very 
'efficacious remedy. 



Subfamily lYNGlN^E. 
Genus lYNX. 



WRYNECK. 

Iynx Torquilla. L. 
Once a common summer visitor, now almost extinct. 
Blackwall gives its dates of arrival and departure near 
Manchester between 1814 and 1828 as averaging respec- 
tively April 11 and September 9, but Mr. W, Pearson, 
writing of the valley between Underbarrow Scar and 
Oartmel Fell, says (Fapm, dc, 1863) that in 1838 it 
appeared April 28th, and in 1839 on May 1st, and tjiese 
last are probably the more correct dates, especially if any 
argument is to be derived from its sobriquet of Cuckoo's 
mate. Even so far back as 1849 Mr. Pearson noticed it 
decreasing in his neighbourhood, for, writing on October 
6th of that year, he says (op. ciL) that he has not heard its 
note for two or three seasons, remarking also on the shyness 
of its habits, and that its local name is " lang-tongue." Mr. 
J* B. Hodgkinson, too, speaks of its abundance formerly 
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near Witherslack, and says that when he was a boy it 
frequently bred at Frenchwood near Preston. Mr. C. S. 
Gregson informed Mr. A. G. More {Ibis^ 1865) that he had 
once found its nest in Lancashire, and the Sev. J. D. Banister 
notes its occurrence in Wyresdale and at Stalmine. In 
Winmarleigh, in the second week of June, 1883, Mr. Arthur 
Breakell found a nest with seven fresh eggs, and watched 
the old bird for some time, as she kept flying fix>m tree to 
tree, turning her head almost round, and all the time 
making a peculiar noise between croaking and hissing. 
The nest was of decayed bark and wood, and was in an old 
wild-apple tree trunk. This goes to shew that the Wryneck 
might again become abundant as a breeder, but in most 
localities it has for many years been represented only by an 
odd specimen here and there shot^ or picked up dead. 



Suborder ANISODACTYUE. 

Family ALCEDINID^. 

Genus algedo. 



KINGFISHER. 

Alcedo Ispida. L. 
A resident species, and in spite of the incessant pursuit 
which its beautiful plumage entails upon it, still numerous 
on all the more secluded streams. A few years ago, owing 
to the prevailing fashion, this pursuit became so severe, at 
least in my own district of Clitheroe, as almost to endanger 
its existence, but a rapid recovery has taken place, and in 
1883 there were nine pairs of birds within a very small 
area. The large number of eggs, six or seven, which it lays. 
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is all in its favour, for the successful bringing up of a single 
neat only forms a considerable nucleus for nest year's ] 
pi-opagation. In the south of the county it is oftener seen I 
in winter than at any other time, and the increase of 1 
population has driven it from many fonnerly favourite I 
localities near Liverpool and Manchester. Mr, Clayton I 
Chorlton ivrites in the Mancheder Cily News, in 1882, that ] 
four or five years before the straightening and levelling of J 
the banka of a small brook destroyed the last refuge of the I 
Kingfisher in Withington, and it is now seldom seen on at 1 
least the lower reaches of the Irwell and its tributaries. On 
the higher ones, howevei', a few pairs still remain, and going 
north it is found breeding in more or less numbers on almost 
all the rivers and brooks. The Kibble and Hodder, the Wyre 
and Cocker, the Winster and Duddon are aU frequented . 
by this lovely bird, and though a partial migration to I 
the coast always takes place in winter, odd specimens may I 
be seen throughout the year, except in the very severest j 
weatlier. The Eev. J. D. Banister writes in his joiu-nal, of ] 
the Pilling district, that the Kingfisher "seldom nests 
"with us. In September or early October it invariably 
"appears on our coast, and may be found on the pools 
"on our marshes or iu the inland watercourses 
" immediately adjoining the sea. From September to March 1 
" I coulil any day find sevei-al in a short time, while in the * 
" remaining part of the year it is a very great mrity to 
" find one within several miles," Mr. W. A. Dumford also 
notes it as more numerous on the shores of Fumess at the 
end of the breeding season, and writes (Zodogisl, 1876) that a 
few years before a specimen was killed by flying against the 
^bthouse on the south end of Walney. It invariably, I 
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T^elieve, digs a fresh hole for itself every year, and does not 
occupy an old one, unless driven from the firsts and its eggs 
or young destroj'^ed : the same bank will be bored year after 
year with fresh holes if no interference takes place. Im- 
mediately the eggs are laid, undigested fish bones ai^e voided 
all round the sitting bird, and an increasing ring is made 
whilst the eggs are being hatched and the young ai*e 
growing, and the stream of faecal matter which then flows 
to the entrance of the hole renders it exceedingly offensive. 
It may always be taken for certain that if no cast-up bones 
^re about the mouth of the hole, no eggs have been laid. 
The Kingfisher is an early breeder, beginning to dig late in 
March or early in April, and having the full complement of 
eggs deposited by the third week of that month. Each 
pair seems to appropriate to itself a certain length of 
stream, and it is seldom that more than two birds are seen 
within half-a-mile of each other. 



Family CORACIIDiE. 
Genus CORACIAS. 



ROLLER. 

CORACIAS GaRRULA. L. 

An occasional visitor in summer, rarely occuning. 
Pennant mentions one being shot at Dalton-in-Fumess on 
May 26th, 1827, and in 1836, as I am informed by Mr. 
J. B. Hodgkinson, one was obtained at Walton-le-Dale. 
Byerley {Fauna of Liverpool, 1856) says that a Koller was 
shot at Knotty Ash, but gives no date, d,nd Mr. W. Naylor 



writes me that one is still preserved at Biimlay, shot at I 

Marsden near there, on August 95th, 1848. Mr. A. Wood | 

of Simpson Clough Las a specimen killed in June, 18S0, oa | 
Walney Island, and in May, 1868, one, in poor condition, 

was shot at Blackpool, being now in the possession of Mr. i 
E. Diummond. 



family upupid^. 
Genus upupa. 



K HOOPOE. 

Upui'A Epors. L. 
rare visitor from spiing to autumn. The following 
ucuurreiices are noted : One shot at Longton, near Preston, 
September 23rd, 1841 (John Skaife, Jnii. Mag. Kat. Hist., 
November, 1841): One seen at St. Michael's-on-Wyre in 
summer of 1849 (Hugh P. Hornby) : Four shot at Knowsley, 
BOW in tliG Derby Museum, Liverpool; one at Edge Hill; 
at Formby and elsewhere ( By eriey, Fauna of Livei-povl, 1856); 
One shot at Knott End, about 1864, by R. Croft {H. Miller): 
One, a young male, killed near Ashton-uiider-Lyne in May, 
1865 (C. W. Devis, Zoologist, 1865): One, a male, shot at 
Gai-ston eai-ly in September, 1867, and one at Everton a 
few yeai'B previously {Liverpool Naturalist's Journal, October, 
1867): One shot at Ringley Moss, July 3rd, 1869, a second 
being seen in the woods adjoining the Park, Pilkington, the 
aame week (R. Davenport): One, a male, obtained near 
CuerJen Hall, Preston, August, 1875 (H. Shaw, FieM^ 
August 28, 1875): One on the Eibble at Redsoar, some 
8 ago (J, B. Hodgkinson). 



r 
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Suborder COCCYGES. 

FAMILY CUCULID.^. 
Genus CUCULUS. 

CUCKOO. 
CucTiLua Canorus. L. 
This familiar Bummer visitor is stated by BlackwaU 
(Researches in Zoology) to arrive in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester on the 20th of April, and to leave the 27th of 
June, the mean temperature in the shade on the former 
date being 47°, and on the latter 59°, and the obaervationa 
extending over the fifteen years from 1814 to 1828. From 
the comparison of a very large numbei' of notices which 
have reached me, I should conclude that, on the whole, 
about a week later, or the 27th of April, is nearer the 
average, but the dates of course vary with the character of 
the locality from which the records come. For instance, in 
the sheltered districts at the head of Morecambe Bay, the 
Cuckoo appears very early, and in 1883, Mr. H. Kerr 
informs me that near Giange it was heard regularly after 
the 10th of April, whilst from no otlier district have I any 
note of its arrival before the 2Sth. The earliest reliable 
date I can find is that recorded in the Field of April 27, 
1861. in which year Mr. .Tohn Page says that it was seen 
near Manchester on the 2nd of April. The old birds are 
seldom obaervetl after the first few days of July, and the 
young of the year the same time in September. The 
Cuckoo is universally distriljutol, and is equally common 
on the South Lancashire mosses, the sand-hills of the coasts 
t^e cultivated lands, and the bases of the hills in the 
moorland districts. It lays its eggs ivora the 1st of May t 
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)RDER STRIGES. 

FAMILY STRIGID^. 
GENUS STRIX. 
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the mi(idle of June, and the nest of the Meadow Pipit is, 
undoubtfidly, oftenest chosen for the purpose, the Sky- 
Lark, Hedge-Sparrow, Yellow Hammer, Whinchat, Pied 
and Yellow Wagtails, and Sedge Warbler being, in their 
order, the next most favoured recipients of its attentions. 
The call of the male is frequently heard in the night, somc- 

fen into the Bmall hours. 
BARN-OWL. 
Sti!IX Flamiiea. ] 
„ Names. — Evllet, Hoidet. 

The Bam-Owl has been now for a long time recogniaed 
by the farmer as a valuable ally against the mice which 
infest his fields and barns, and the care with which it is 
preserved against intniders when nesting has almost become 
a superstition. The gamekeeper, however, holds diffei^nt 
Opinions, and although this species is not harassed li^e the 
other birds of prey, its numhera are very much reduced by 
him, and owing to greater strictness in game-preserving, 
tliei'e is now not more than probably one nest where twenty 
years ago a half-dozen might have been found. It is resident 
throughout tlie year, and is very generally distributed, 
being found in limited numbers in ail the country districts, 
breeding there most commonly in isolated barns. The 
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" pellets" of undigested fur and bones which it emits, form 
after a while a continually increasing heap about the nest, 
and in some long-frequented recesses would make a good 
barrow-load. The eggs are from five to eight in number, 
and are laid, but not on consecutiye days, about the end of 
April or beginning of May. Mr. J. Murton {Zooi,, 1870) 
mentions an instance in which he found eleven ^gs, but 
these most probably would be the produce of more than 
one bird. Incubation begins when the first ^g is deposited, 
this no doubt resulting in part from the fact that the old 
bird remains upon the nest all day. Mr. John Weld, who 
says that a few years since it bred in every bam in Leagram, 
but has now become very scarce, thinks that the last eggs 
are hatched by the firat young. The call-note is a shrill 
whistle, this Owl never hooting, and I am able to confirm 
in part Waterton's observation that it wiU sometimes catch 
fish, for I once saw a pair flying backwards and forwards 
over the Kibble, and repeatedly dropping on to the water 
with a great splash, and then rising again, but whether they 
were fishing or only washing themselves I could not be 
sure. 



Family ASIONID^E. 
Genus ASIO. 



LONG-EARED OWL. 

Asio Otus. (L.) 
Local Xame. — Horned Oid. 

The Long-eared Owl is resident, but in the breeding 
season very local : it is probable that a partial migration 
takes place in autumn, and at that season and in winter 
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specimens have been seen and shot almost everywhere. 
Lai^e and retired woods are its favouiite habitat, and in j 
those at Knowsley its nest has been several times discovered. 
Mr. J. J, Hornby has an egg taken there in 1880 on the 
20th of March, from a nest in a Scotch fir which he con- 
cluded was an old Woodpigeon's, and he thinks there are 
always a few pairs breeding annually in the Park, as he 
I'egularly sees birds in the spring among the fir-plantations. 
Loid Lilford writes me that it breeds in the fir-woods at 
Eufibrd, .and, according to Mr. E. Standon, it does so also 
at Claughton. Mr. T. Jackson says that a nest was taken 
at Winraarleigh in 1880, and that every year four or five 
specimens pass through his hands. It is rare in the Eibble 
and Hodder vaJleya, and no instance of its breeding has 
come under my notice within the last ten years, about which 
time ago Mr. W. Peterkin tells me a nest of young was 
found at Whitewell, nntil the present year, 1884, when on 
May 16th, the old birds were shot, and four young, a , 
fortnight old, taken, on Longridge Fell from a Magpie's nest ' 
of a former season. A little later also, in the same locality, i 
four eggs were taken, and the old bird shot^ from another , 
nest. Mr. "W. A. Dumford says that a few pairs nest 
annually near Barrow, and that birds are often shot in 
winter, they being nnnsually plentiful in that of 1875 
(Zoal, 1876). The Long-eared Owl feeds very lai^ely on 
birds, and in the stomach of one which Mr. W. Naylor had 
brought to htm on March 30th, 1880, was one of the Thrush 
family, almost whole. Mr, H. Ecroyd Smith (Proc. Histm: 
S/x. of Lane, and Ckesk., 1865-66) also says that in a number 
of "|>e!leta" he examined near a tree in which was a nest ■ 
of young, in May, 1865, a lai'ge proportion contained the I 
skull of young House-Sparrows. J 
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SHORT-EARED OWL. 

Asio Brachvotus. (Forster.) 
Local Names. — Moor Oid, Brown Owl, Fern Owl, Grey Hvlld. 
The Short^eared Owl is by far best known as a winter 
visitor, but it stDl remains to breed in one or two localities, 
and would do so, without doubt, in many more, if only 
permitted by the gamekeepers. It arrives about the last 
week of October, frequenting at first the sand-hills of the 
coast, and thence straggling to the more inland wastes, 
mosses, and moors, on which, in all parts of the county, 
specimens have been shot. It is especially common on the 
island of Walney, but does not seem to remain to breed, 
and disappears in February or March. Mr. W, A. Durnford, 
who has had great opportunities for observation there, says 
{Zool., 1877) that in the winter of 1876 it was imusually 
plentiful, and that during November numbers were killed 
almost daily. In this year it was also noticed as being 
more numerous than usual in the Southport district, but 
the winter following Mr. Dumfoi-d found it just as scarce 
at Walney as before it had been the opposite. He records 
in the Field of June 19, 1880, an instance of ita breeding 
on the borders of Lancashire and Westmorland, there being 
six youi^ birds in the nest, all of different sizes, and young 
were reared, too, in the same place in 1884. It has bred 
in Bleasdale, and a nest, containing six fresh eggs, was taken 
on the lower slopes of Pendle Hill in May, 1877, by Mr. 
T. Jones, but the mosses in the vicinity of the Eibble 
estuary are the stronghold of the Shorteared Owl in the 
breeding-season. Here, among the heather, it nests annually, 
and in 1883, Mr. John Sunmer tells me he saw in the middle 
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of May a neat with six eggs, and about the first week in 
June one with six young. Mr. R J. Howard writes me 
that on the Soarisbrick estate it breeds occaaionally, and 
that in winter as many as twenty may be Hushed from a 
single field, generally one of rough grass or tumipB. Its 
services in clearing off tJie field-mice are gratefully 
recognized by the farmers, hut the fenmen aro much 
troubled by its practice of carrying off the Snipes and 
Larks which are caught in their panties and other snares. 



Genus SYRNIUM. 

TAWNY OWL. 

Syrnium Aluco. (L.) 
Local Names. — Wood Oid, Bi-own, Hulld. 

Resident, decreasing, and now confined to a few thickly- 
wooded districts, the neighbourhood of a river being 
especially preferred. From the southern division of the 
county I have no records whatever, but up the Eibble, 
Hodder, and Calder, and in Wyresdale a few pairs breed 
here and there every year, and in Furnesa also, according to 
Mr, W. A. Dumford, it is resident, but not numerous. 
Writing in the Mag. of Nai. Hist., 1838, Dr. Skaifo says 
that it has become rather scai'ce, and that he learns from 
the gamekeepers, then their bitterest persecutors, that 
within a few yeare they were very numerous in the woods 
towards the Kibble. If every bird that takes game occa- 
sionally is to be destroyed, then is the Tawny Owl doomed 
to extinction, for there is no doubt it sometimes sins in this 
way, but as it is when their young are being brought up 
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that birds of prey commit the greatest havoc among game, 
and as this species hatches its eggs very early in the season, 
it is much less destructive to the preserves than it otherwise 
would be. It does not build a nest for itself, but oftenest 
chooses a Carrion Crow's of a former year, merely adding 
a few of its own feathers as a lining. The eggs are four in 
number, and are laid the last week in March or beginning 
of April, incubation, as with the other Owls, commencing 
immediately on the deposition of the first. 



GENUS NYCTALA. 



TENGMALM'S OWL. 

Nyctala Tengmalmi. (J. F. Gmelin.) 

With reference to the example mentioned by Professor 
Newton {YarrelVs British Birds, 4th ed., p. 155) as having 
been seen by him at Nottingham, Mr. William Felkin, now 
of Auckland, New Zealand, writes me under date April 18, 
1884, enclosing an extract from the account he kept of all 
the birds in his collection, and which he still has. It runs 
thus : " Tengmalm's Owl. The specimen in my collection 
"of this bird was obtained by me from a weaver of my 
" acquaintance at Preston, Lancashire. I called on him 
" when passing through, on my way to the Lakes, in the 
"summer of 1851. He brought it in fresh shot near 
" Preston, I think close to Penwortham." The bird is now 
in the Nottingham Town Museum. 
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GENUS SCOPS. 



SCOPS OWL. 

Scops Giu (Scopoli). 

Mr. John Plant writes me that a specimen, now in the 
museum of Peel Park, Salford, and acquired by purchase 
in the year 1850, was stated to have been trapped in 
Boggart Clough some years previously. 



Genus ATHENE. 



LITTLE OWL. 

Athene Noctua (Scopoli). 

The only recorded occurrence of the Little Owl in 
Lancashire is that by Mr. Thomas Williams, Bath Lodge, 
Ormskirk, who, asserting his acquaintance with the species, 
wrote as follows in the Naturalises Scrap Book, 1863, pt. 5 ; 
" A few years ago I saw a fine specimen of this beautiful bird 
" in the Bath Wood, Ormskirk. It was perched on a dead 
"stump near the ground, and seemed quite regardless of 
" my approach, which was accidental. It was broad day- 
" light in the summer time, and the little creature seemed 
spent or stupefied, whether wearied with long flight or in 
that drowsy state so common to Owls in the day-time I 
** cannot say. I could have taken it 'vvith the hand, and 
" am certain of its identity." 
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Order ACCIPITRES. 

Family FALGONID^. 
Genus CIRCUS. 



MARSH-HARRIER. 

Circus jEruginosus. (L.) 

The Marsh-Harrier is now only an accidental visitor, and 
is very rarely seen. About twenty-five years ago Mr. R. J. 
Howard says a hen bird was shot from the nest on Martin 
Mere, near Southport, by a man named John Cookson, and 
the Rev. J. D. Banister states in his MSS. notes that it bred 
formerly at Pilling. Byerley {Fauna of Liverjpool, 1856) 
writes of it as occurring "in the rabbit-warrens about 
"Crosby and Formby (Mather)," and Mr. John Watson 
asserts that not long ago it bred on one of the low-lying 
mosses to the north of Morecambe Bay, close to the border 
line of Lancashire and Westmorland. An example is still 
preserved at Leagram Hall, shot many years ago on the 
suggestive date of the 12th of August by the late Mr. Weld. 



HEN-HARRIER. 

Circus Cyaneus. (L.) 

The Hen-Harrier, which is commonly known as the Blue 
Hawk from the plumage of the male, and as the Ringtail 
from that of the female, still breeds occasionally in Higher 
Wyresdale, and Mr. R Standen vouches for a nest of four 
eggs having been found there about the year 1876, in the 
month of June. The shepherds see birds about pretty 
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regularly, and Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson tells me that he has 
often had specimens sent him in breeding-time, and the 
same locality is mentioned also by the Rev. J. D. Banister 
as frequented by this Harrier. Elsewhere I have no record 
of its breeding, but Byerley says it has been shot in many 
places near Liverpool, and Mr. J. F. Brockholes writes 
{Froc, Liverpool Lit, and FhU. Soc, 1859-61) that a kind of 
Ebrrier may be often met with, which the keepers call the 
Blue Hawk, and which he has never been able to identify, 
but Vhich I take to be this species. The Blue Hawk is 
known, too, by the fowlers of Martin Mere, and an 
immature male of the Hen Harrier which was accompanied 
by a female, was, as I am informed by Mr. R. J. Howard, 
shot about twenty years ago at RuflFord by Henry Caunce, 
and is still in his possession. Dr. Skaife (Mag, Nat. Hist., 
1838)^considered it very rare then, but mentions his having 
a specimen of the male, which was shot near Lancaster. 
Mr. H. Kerr says that it has been shot on passage in 
the Eossendale district, and in autumn Mr. Standen is 
accustomed occasionally to see it hawking over the stubbles 
near GoosnargL 



MONTAGU'S HARRIER. 

Circus Cineraceus. (Montagu.) 

Mr. W. A. Dumford writes (ZooL, 1876) that one, shot 
on Walney in the autumn of 1874, is in his possession, and 
this is the only occurrence I find recorded. 
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Genus BUTEO 



BUZZARD. 

BuTEO Vulgaris. Leach. 
The Common Buzzard has been extinguished as a breeding 
species from every part of Lancashire, except those few peaks 
in the north which lie within the county, and form a portion 
of the Lake mountains. Here a few pairs still remain, but 
Dr. C. A. Parker of Gosforth, who has paid great attention 
to raptorial birds, considers them decreasing, and indeed, 
•considering the persecution they suffer, it is a wonder there 
are any now in existence at all. In the Forest of Bowland, 
and generally on that wild range of hills which lies between 
the valleys of the Kibble, Wyre, and Lune, the Common 
Buzzard is shot or trapped almost every year. The Eev. 
J. D. Banister, writing between 1840 and 1850, says that 
it " breeds in Wyresdale," and Mr. John Weld is confident 
that a nest which was taken in Buckbanks in Leagram a few 
years ago was of this species. In a paper read before the 
Kendal Nat. Hist, Soc. on December 8, 1839, Mr.W. Pearson 
says that a few years before it bred in the larch plantations 
at Lamb How, but that it had been exterminated in the 
interests of sport : he further remarks on one of a singularly 
piebald appearance that haunted the woods and wastes near 
Gill Head in Cartmel Fell at that time, and also that the 
stomach of one he once shot was filled with earth-worms. 
During the mnter months, and especially in hard weather, 
it often descends to the vicinity of the coast, and at this 
season it has several times been killed on Walney, and the 
sand-hills between Liverpool and Southport. It has also 



I Btraert 



KOUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD— aPOTTED EACLE. 



GKNUS ARCHIBUTEO. 



straggled occasionally further inland, and on thes^ occasional 
has Tjeen found to have been feeding principally o 
l^^^md rabbits, 

^^m ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. 

^^^H Abcuibuteo Lagofus. (Gmelin.) 

^^^KAn autumn migrant, of rare occurrence usually, but some 

years appearing in considerable numbera. In 1880, for I 

instance, there were five specimens shot, more than I had 

found I'ecorded for many years previous altogether. They 

were aa follows, all, as far as I could asceitain, being 

I immatm« birds of the first year ; A mide, shot October 

11th, on Haslingden Moor, by Mr. John Hoyle, who in- 

: formed me there was another in its company (Howard, ZooL, 

; 1880, p. 488) : One, shot October 14th (S. C. de Trafford, 

FUM, October 30, 1880) : A female, shot on Waddington 

i Fell, near Clitheroe, Octoljer 30th ; this was just over tlic 

j Yorkshire border, and in the local [lapers the bird was 

stated to have been a Snowy Owl ; A female, on November 

I 23rd, which haJ been eating rabbits in traps (John Wrigley, 

I Form by, ^'irf(?, January 15, 1881): One, shot near Blackpool 

in December (R. Drummond). 






Genus AQUILA. 



SPOTTED EAGLE. 

Ai;n;ir4A Clanga. Pallas. 
Mr. W. A Durnford (Birds of JFainfy, 1883) says that in I 
1875 he examined one of these rare and handsome birds, J 
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which had been picked up dead by some fishermen on the 
west shore of WaJney Island, but was not able to ascertain 
any further particulars in connection with its occurrence. 



GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Aquila Chrysaetus. (L.) 
One shot near Millwood, close to Fumess Abbey, in 
1815, W. B. K. (Dumford, Birds of Wdney, 1883). 



GKNUS HALIAETUS. 



WHITE-TAILED EAGLE. 

Haliaetus Albicilla. (L.) 
An accidental visitor, rarely occurring. At Leagram 
Hall is preseiTed.a specimen, in immature plumage, which 
was killed when roosting in Hodder-«Hole Wood by some 
poachers in November, 1840, and Mr. John Weld tells me 
that Eagles, probably of this species, used occasionally to 
be seen at intervals of a few years in that neighbourhood, 
or on the adjoining high moors, in hard winters after very 
stormy weather. A Sea Eagle was taken alive in the year 
1838 near Broughton-in-Fumess, and was kept in confine- 
ment at Broadgate, the residence of the Lewthwaite family, 
until 1846 or 1847, when it died through an injury to its 
wing, inflicted during recapture after an attempt to escape 
from the garden where it was confined. The feet were 
preserved, and Mr. William Lewthwaite has been kind 
enough to forward them to me for the purposes of identi- 
fication. Mr. C. S. Gregson says {Nat. Scrap BooJc, 1864 
pt. 16) that he has examined an immature Sea Eagle, shot 



GENUS ASTUR, 



^^^|b gos-hawk — sfahbow-ha^vk. in 

f OB Blundell sands some time before, anil Mr. Hugh P. 
Hornby writes me that he is convinced it was a bird of this 
species which he saw at St. Michael's-on-Wyre in the last 
week of October, 1675, and the whiteness of its tail led him 
to believe it was adult : he says that close to the spot 
whence it rose was a dead rabbit with eyes and entrails 
cleaned out. 

^^M GOS-HAWK. 

^^^^t very rare occurrence. One was shot neai- Colne in 
r 1863, according to Mr. Henry Whalley, and Dr. Skaifo 
writes as follows in the Mag. of Nat Mist., 1838, " Very 
" rare, though shot or caught occasionally in the Forest of 
"Bowland. A relative of my own has a beautiful pair, 
"male and female, caught iu a trap there a few years 



GENUS ACCIPITER. 
SPARROW-HAWK. 

ACCIPITER Nisus. (L.) 

The Span'ow-Hawk is a resident species, and is founj 

all wooded districts, breeding more or less commonly iu 

proportion to tJie energy she^vn by the gamekeepers in its 

, axtarminatiou. It may be seen iu tlio hardest winters 
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though then much scarcor, and it is very probable that snch 
birds are migrants from more nortliera regions. More 
wary than the Kestrel it is more hated, and of all my 
informants only Mr. C. E. Eeade of Urmston considers 
that in his neighbourhood the Sparrow-Hawk is the 
commoner of the two. It almost invariably builds a nest 
for itself, and returns to the same every year ; should this 
be destroyed in winter, a new one will be constructed, but 
if this be rabbed, then the nearest deserted Magpie's or 
Carrion Crow's will be occupied, aad a few fresh strips of 
bark just added as a lining. The nests are never very high 
up, and indeed are so flat that, if much exposed to the 
■wind, their contents would be seriously endangered. Like 
the rest of the Hawks this species does not lay an egg every 
day, nor does it begin to sit on the iirst egg, though it will 
do so after two or three have been laid. Mr. T. Altham 
has taken egga as eai'ly as the 16th of April, but the 
beginning of May ia a more usual time, the dates varying 
with tlie seasons. Ho has seen eight eggs in a nest once, 
and six is not an uncommon number, but the average ia 
not more than five. The Spartow-Hawk is sometimes very 
savage when her home Is being disturbed, and I have seen 
the hen sit screaming on the neat-edge whilst the chmber 
was ascending the tree, and fiercely strike at his head or 
hand as soon as he came within reach. It feeds mostly on 
amall birds, and the larger insects, and Mr. B. N. Peach 
states that once, when lying on the grass, a male bird 
alighted within a few yards of hira, and shuffling along 
in the usual ungainly fashion, caught the crane-flies, which 
swarmed there, in one foot, and transferred them at once to 
its mouth. 



^ 



SITE. 

GENUS MILVUS. 



KITE. 

MiLVUS ICTINUS. Savigny. 
le Kite has long been exceedingly suarce, and only now 
occurs very infrequently. At one time it must have been 
well known, for William Blundell of Crosbyj as quoted in 
A Cavalier's Note-Book (ed. Gibson), writes of it in the 
seventeenth century very familiarly. He says that if you 
take a Kite and a Carrion CroWj and tie them down in the 
stubble with sufiicicnt liberty, they wOi fight and cry in 
a strange manner : upon which there will come im- 
mediately great flocks of Crows from all parts, which 
striking freely at the Kite will many of them he taken in 
the lime tmg which must be placed round in the stubble 
for that reason. Remember that you tie up the foot of 
your Kite to make the battle more equal. You may 
easily take a Kite with a Pigeon and lime." Probably tlie 
last instance of its breeding in Lancashire is that recorded 
by Mr. W. Pearson (Papers, tic, 1863) who, writing in 
1839, says that he " well remembers the Kite in his youth, 
" his forked tall and his long crooked wings," but that " it 
"has not been seen in Crosthwaite for thirty years:" he 
continues " my neighbour, Isaac Walker, informs me that 
" when he was a. youth, fifty years ago, and lived in Sawrey, 
" a pair or two of gledes built their nests among a number 
" of tall trees, on the west side of Windermere lake, near 
" the Ferry Inn. These birds were most of them destroyed 
" by some idle fellows in the neighbourhood, who shot them 
" on the roost during moonlight He once took away a young 
■^ne from a nest containing two : it became very tame, and 



I 
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" would sit upon his hand ; and although it had long and 
" sharp talons, it toolc care never to hurt him with them. 
" He permitted it to be at liberty, and it would sometimes 
" Btay away for a day or two, but always returned. At 
"length, however, it entered the cottage of an old woman 
without leave, and the ill-natured crone lolled it." Mr. 
W. A. Dumford's correspondent, W. B. K. {Mrds of JFalney 
1883) says that the "dead" used to breed in LowFumess, 
and according to the Eev. J. D. Baniater and Mr, John 
Weld, it at one time was occasionally to be seen in Wyrea- 
dale, and on the Bleaadale fells, but is rarely met with now. 
In 1868, Mr. E. Standen saw a male bird which had been 
shot near Inglewhite in September of that year, and Mi'. 
J. Claj'ton Chorlton ivrites me that about 1876 a specimen 
was shot in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 



GENUS ELANOIDE3. 
SWALLOW-TAILED KITE. 

ElANCimES FURCATUS. (L.) 

In the Fidd of June 32od, 1861, F. T. Buckland writes 
that at a sale of the Macclesfield Museum on Jiuie 14th, a 
Swallow-tailed Kite, shot on the Mersey in June, IS4| 
fetched £9. 10s. 



Genus PERN IS. 

HONEY-BUZZARD. 

Pernis Ai'ivoitus. (L.) 

Byerley writes of the Honey-Buzzard " a dozen at least 

" from about the district of St. Helens, Aintree race-grouud. 



' "and elsewhere (Mather). Eainford, 1S35." No othffl^^^^f 

localities have been so favoured, and the remaining occur-^^^^f 
rences, which appear to have all heen so far aa is known in ' 

autumn, are very few, Mr. R. Davenport says one was 
killed in 1852 on Lostock flats by R Shaw, and in 
September of the same year, according to Mr, Henry 
Whalley, one was shot near Colne. About 1860 one waa 
obtained near Burnley by a keeper in the employ of 
General Scarlett, and a correspondent of the Field writes 
I on November 10, 186G, that he shot a fine specimen while 

' out gi-ouae-d riving on Elackstone Edge on the 8th of 

October. 



GENUS HIEROFALCO. 
GREENLAND FALCON. 

HiEROFALCO Candicans. (Gmelin), 
In the Proceedings of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, session 1865-66, is published a note by Mr. 
C. S. Gregson, who says that an old bird is in his possession, 
which flew on board a vessel coming into the port of Liver- 
pool, and was captured by one of the crew. 



gends FALCO. 

PEREGRINE FALCON. 

Falco PEREfiRiNUS. TunstaU. 
I Like the Common Buzzard, the present species still 
manages to carry on a precarious existence on some of the 
Lake mounttuns, and in spite of persecution, probably two 
B hatched there each year. This number has not 
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been exceeded for a long time, and the case on the Lan- 
cashire side of the border is no doubt identical with that 
on the Cumberland hills, where Dr. C. A. Parker says the 
Peregrine neither increases nor decreases. The only other 
locality aa to which there is evidence of its nesting is that 
of the gorge of Cliviger, where is a rock still called Eagle 
Crag,* and which, like many others, thus mutely bears 
witness of its former tenants. Dr. Whitaker (Hisl. of 
JVhaHeif, ed. 1818, p. 3-15) mentions this, and as his family 
seat of Holme is close by, he no doubt wrote from 
personal experience. Speaking of Cliviger, he saj-s " the 
" almost inaccessible rocks above resound with wild and 
" various yells of Hawks, which inhabit these secure retreats, 
to the destruction of vast quantities of game whose bones 
form little charael-houses about their nests. Among these 
one pair of far superior size and strength, popularly called 
Eock Eagles, but really the Peregrine Falcon, now 
become extremely scarce, have annually bred from time 
immemorial." I have examined a bird which was shot 
here in 1820 by the late Vicar of Whalley, the Eev. E. N. 
Whitaker, and Mr. W. Naylor tells me that some eggs, 
forming part of a very old collection, which passed some 
time ago into the possession of Major H. W. Feilden, and 
which I have seen, were also from this ciiig. The Peregiine 
has been shot as a straggler at all times of the year, but 
oftenest on migration in spring, in various parts of the 
county, and on the wild hills of the Forest of Bowland it is 
not at all an uncommon visitor at that season. 

* The nitme has beeo said to have been fpven the crag from iu 
rceemblance to an Eagle's beak, but this, I think, is fanciful- It is 
also known as Bill Knipe, probably derived in part from Knipe, 
which is Norae for a projectmg rock. 
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MERLIN. 

Falco ^salon. Tiinstall. 
. Local Names. — ■lAlile Hawk, Tweedler. 

The Merlin ie found breeding in small numbers on all 
extensive tracts of moorland, occurring in winter moat 
commonly near the sea-coaat. It appears to be very local, 
and will return to the same patch of hill-Bide year aft«r 
year, however much disturbed it may have been in previous 
seasons. Each pair appropriates a very considerable stretch 
of country, and I have never known nesta anything but a 
long distance from each other. Although ita numbers are 
severely kept down by the gun and the traps of the keeper, 
an immediate increase takes place in the event of any 
relaxation of the pressure. The Merlin breeds rather later 
tlian the other bawks, and the middle or end of May is 
quite soon enough for eggs. Its nest is simply a depression 
scratched in the soilj and filled with what moss and dead 
twigs happen to be close by, so as to make a little platform, 
and the sitting bird, which is very often the male, bi'eaka 
off all the twigs from the heather growing within reach, 
and gathers them together to form a slight rim. The eggs 
are three or four in number, and being usually laid alnong 
tall heather, and hidden by overhanging branches, are not 
at all easy to discover. The food of this species consist* 
mostly of beetles, mice, and small birds. 



Genus tinnunculus. 
RED-FOOTED FALCON. 

TlNNUNCULUS VeSPERTINUS. (L.) 

A young male was obtained in Heaton Park in 1843, 
ehot whilst feeding on dragon-flics over a " pit " there, and 
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is now in tho posaeasion of Mr. Wright Johnson of Prest- 
wich. In the museum of Peel Park, Salford, are a male 
and female which Mr. John Plant says he purchased from 
some hirdstuffers named HaiTop in 1850, who told him they 
had been shot in Prestwich Clough about the year 1843. 

KESTREL. 

TiNNUNCDLUS Alaudarius. (Gmelin). 
Local Names. — Red Hatt^, Windhover, Stannd, 

The Kestrel is the commonest of the birds of prey, and is 
resident throughout the year. It is uniTcrsally distributed, 
and breeds wherever there are suitable woods, always 
shewing a preference for those growing at some elevation. 
Not invariably, however, does it rear its young in trees; 
I have known it occupy for the purpose a rained shooting- 
box among the hills, and very often a ledge of rock on some 
ilesolate moor is eliosen, the soil being just sci-atched away 
a little, and the eggs laid on a collection of old "pellets." 
These " pellets," which are almost entirely composed of the 
elytra of beetles and fur of mice, are also the only lining 
prepared when a neat in trees is occupied, and it is very 
probable that the birds roost in winter near where they 
intend to breed next spring, and that this hning represents 
the accumulations of the interval. They never build a nest 
for themselves, and always appropriate a Magpie's or Carrion 
Crow's of a previous year, taking not tlie slightest trouble 
in repairing it The full number of eggs is six, but only 
five are laid in many instances, and if the nest be robbed 
before the whole are deposited, the birds simply move to 
the nearest old one, perhaps not twenty yards away, 
and there the remainder are placed. The Kestrel begins 
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to ait about ten days earlier than the Sparrow-Hawk, 
and late April or early May is the most usual time, 
though fi'esh eggs may be taken from the middle of 
April to the beginning of June. In many districts a 
continual decrease is going on, omng to tJie efforts of the 
gamekeepers, and when the young have to be fed, there is 
no doubt the parents are less particular, and that young 
Pheasants or Partridge occasionally fall a. prey. Mr. W. A. 
Dumford relates (Zool., 1878) how he disturbed a Kestrel 
which was carrying away a young Cuckoo, but items of 
this sort seldom form part of its regular pabulum. Dr. 
Skaife {Mag. A'at. Hist., 1838) remarks on the evident good 
feeling which existed between a colony of Starlings and a 
few pairs of Kestrels which bred in the fissures and on the 
ledges of Alum Scar, near Blackburn, and how the usual 
bustling activity of the former became a precipitate flight 
for shelter whenever a Sparrow-Hawk appeared from the 
woods below. In autumn and winter the Kestrel frequents 
the sand-hills of the shore, and the low-lying moss-lands, 
feeding on the mice which abound there, and Mr. C. E 
Reade tells me that he once shot a specimen at Urmston 
whose breast was penetrated by the sliarp wheat stubble, 
the result, no doubt, of some too reckless stoop upon ite 
prey. 



GENUS PANDION. 



4 



OSPREY. 

Pandion Haliaetus. (L.) 
An occasional visitor between October and May, and not 
i but that few years pass away without a specimen 
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being seen or shot ia one place or another. I have gatheied 
a long list of occmiencea during the lost forty years, and 
there is no doubt many more have taken place of which no 
record has been kept. Of the latest it may be said that 
one was shot on the Scarisbrick estate in April, 18S0 
(E, J. Howard), and in October, 1881, a fine male was 
killed on the Bowland fells, this being the second here 
within a shoit period. Mr. J. J. Hornby writes me that 
in the winter of 1881 also, an Osprey was seen about the 
\tike at Knowsley for some weeks, and that orders were 
given that it should not be shot It is much more 
frequently seen about the inland rivers and lakes than 
upon the searcoast. This species was known to Dr. Leigh 
(Nal. Eisl. Lane, £c., 1700), for, speaking of "an Asper" 
which he figures, and which was killed upon the smaller 
Martin Meer, he says " the Asper is a species of the Sea- 
" Eagle, and is sometimes observed in these parts ; its food 

"is upon Fish, &c., &c as to the oyl of the 

" Asper, so vulgarly famed for alluring of fish, it is only a 
" general mistake, and in no wise answers the end," The 
smaller Martin Meer ot Leigh (which ho says is famous for 
Pearches, and vast quantities of Fowls, as Curlews, Curley- 
hilps, Wild Ducks, Wild Geese, and Swans, which are there 
sometimes in great numbers), is the present] Marton mere, 
near Poulton-le-Fylde, which drains into the Wyre ; it is 
much reduced in size, covering now under ten acres 
probably, and becoming leas every year. 
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ORDER STEGANOPODE&_ 

familt pelecanid^. 
Genus PHALACROCORAX. 



CORMORANT. 

PHALACROtOliAX CaRBO. (L.) 

LociiL Names. — Scarih, Scarf. 

Owing to the entire absence from the Lancashire coaat of 
any cliffs suitable tor rock-loring birds, the present species 
is properly only a winter visitor. St. Bees Head, however, 
not being very far away, where, according to Dr. Parker, it 
breeds regularly, odd birds, doubtless stragglers thence, are 
seen at all seasons. Byerley states (1856) that on the 
sand-hanka near Liverpool it is very numerous, but as a 
rule, only one or two birds are seen frequenting any one 
part of the coast in winter. In the Lune, Mr. T. Jackson 
tells rae it may often be seen fishing, and when tired, 
striding on a sand-bank, with wings spread out, for hours 
at a time, especially if the sun be shining. From its 
expertness in diving, it is seldom shot, and naturally, ia 
scarcely ever seen inland, though it has occasionally 
occurred on the larger reservoirs. 

SHAG. 

Phalacrooorax Gbaculus. (L.) 
According to Dr. Parker, the Shag breeds at f 
Head in smaller numbers than the Common Cormora 
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it is very rarely seen near our shores. One was shot, Mr. 
J. B. Hodgkinson tells me, in the autumn of 1880, between 
Amside and Silverdale, and Byerley says that it has been 
met with in several instances near Liverpool at the end of 
the yeai', after the breeding season. 



gknus SULA. 



GANNET. 

SuLA Bassana. rL) 

A winter visitor, frequently appearing at sea in consider- 
able numbers, and during severe storms bemg blown inland. 
Mr. John Weld writes me that on the 28th of November, 
1872, he came upon a fine specimen asleep in the middle 
of a field in Leagram. It had quite the appearance of a 
small drift of snow. He was able to steal up to it, and 
seize it by the neck, the head being completely buried in 
the scapular feathers. He carried it home with some 
difficulty, but it only survived its capture a few days. In 
October, 1878, also, an immature bird was taken on a 
night-line in the same neighbourhood. 
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Order HERODIONl 



FAMILY ARDEID^. 
GENUS ARDEA. 



HERON. 
Ardea Cinkrea. L. 

Local Names. — Crane, John Crane, Johnny, Johnny Gani, 
Long^neck, Jammy Lmij-neck, Jammy, Frank. 

Sole relica of many Heronries, which, within the laat 
quarter of a century, have existed in different parte of the 
county, those at Scariabrick, near Southporfc, and at 
Ashtori, near Lancaster, still flouiish. The latter at the 
present time contains twenty-five to thirty neata, and the 
former from eight to ten, this having been the invariable 
number for a great many years. At Claughton-on-Brock, 
near Garatang, there used to be a strong Heronry, but 
unfortunately some few years ago the wood had to be cut 
down, and the birds got dispersed. Mr. W. Fitzherbert 
Erockholes has good hopes, however, that it is established 
anew in another wood, where some young were safely 
hatched in the spring of 1884. Mr. Chamberlain Starkie 
informs me tliat between 1800 and 1810 the Duke of 
Hamilton, who then lived at Ashton Hall, brought some 
Herons from Hamilton Palace, aud had them in the 
paddocks. He has no evidence that any colony existed 
before then, so that the beginnings of this one would 
seem to have been from biixla which had been some 
time under confinement, A few pairs may be found 
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breeding together Id several other localities, but whether 
from persecution, or from disinclination on the part of 
the regular tenants to admit fresh members into the com- 
mnnity, a Heronry, if it increase at all, does so very 
slowly. The Heron is reaident,and is well-known every- 
where, travelling, as it does, over such a wide extent 
of country in search of food: in winter it may be 
Koen regularly on all the river estuaries, sometimes in 
flocks of thirty or forty individuals. Its eggs, varj'ing from 
three to six in number, but averaging four or five, are laid 
from the middle of March to the middle of April, according 
to the character of the season. The nests are almost 
invariably placed at the extreme summit of a tall tree, 
preferably spruce or larch, on the branches a little way out 
from the trunk, and aie built of large sticks, lined with 
finer twigs. Between the extreme edges, though the sticks 
here are very loosely put together, they measure about two 
feet and a-balf, and in the middle are six inches thick. 
Some nesta have a considerable depression, preserved until 
the young tire hatched, when of course they are flattened 
completely, whilst others are almost flat to begin with, and 
it often happens that eggs are blown out in high winds. 
This was the case during the great storm of March, 1883, 
at the Herony at Browsholme, near Clitheroe, just over the 
Yorkshire border, which since the birds returned to it, after 
a long absence, in 1877, has been under the constant 
observation of Mr. T. Altham and myself. The young are 
hatched at different ages, and incubation lasts about three 
weeks, the full plumage being assumed after pretty nearly 
the same length of time. The number of nests in this 
Herony in 1877 was eight, and since then it has never 
exceeded sixteen. 
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Genus ARDETTA. 

LITTLE BITTERN. 

Ardetta MiNtrrd. (L.) 
This species is very rare, ami generally occurs in summer, 
though Byerley sUtea tha,t oae was shot at Aigburth in 
1854 in January. Bullock (Companion, lo Litgr^xicl Museum, 
7th edit, 1809) says " one was killed perching on a tree 
" near Manchester in June, 1808," and in a museum at 
Burnley is a specimen from Foulridge, Cobie, taken in 
1816. Mr. Thomas Webster records {Zoologist, 1849, p. 
2499) that on May 19, 1849, a Little Bittern was shot near 
the reservoirs of Gorton, and Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson informs 
me that specimens have occurred on Freckleton Marsh, and 
at Barton, near Preston, and that one in his posse 
shot at CrosBens, near Southport. 




GENUS NYCTICORAX, 



NIGHT-HERON. 

Nycticorax Griseus. (L.) 
A fine specimen of the Night-Heron was shot on the 
marsh near Grange-over-Sands in May, 1848 (Ant Mason), 
and in Morris's Naturalisl, 1853, Mr. James Bost says one 
is in his possession, killed near Blackpool on June 14, 1853, 
a description following, which shews it to have been in the 
plumage of the adult Mr. Chamberlain Starkie writes me 
that he got a young bird at Ashton Hall in the spring of 
1^79. Byerley says (Faum of Liverpool, 1856) that ho 
" remembers two or three instances of its having been shot 
" within the last twenty years," 



Genus BOTAURUS. 



BITTERN. 

BoTAURua Stellaris, (L.) 
Local Names. — BUtev-hump, BiUery-bmnf, 

The Common Eittera is now only a winter visitor, but 
occurs BO frequently aa to make the list of its captures not 
worth detailing. Out of the score or so which I find 
recorded during the last foity years, almost all have been 
taken in December and January, and the 15th of April, 
when the last I havo heard of was shot, in 1882, at Lytham, 
is an unusually late date. It is naturally most often seen 
upon the low-lying peat-mossea and marsh lands, and there 
is no doubt that, years ago, in their unreclaimed state, these 
wore tenanted for the purposes of breeding, Mr, John 
Weld says that this bird was not so Scarce about 
Leagram, when the county was less drained, and that 
it was often lieai'd booming in the marshy lauds at 
night Ho remembers one or two specimens being obtained 
previous to 1840, but it is now never seen in the neighbour- 
hooil. Mr. R. J. Howard is informed that, sixty years ago, 
it was common on Martin Mere : no specimens, however, 
ha\-6 been taken there for twenty years, and the last, which 
was shot about that time ago, is now preserved at Crossens. 
The feathers of the Bittern are in great repute amongst 
anglers, and Mr. R Standen was toM in 1878 by an ancient 
follower of the craft that the most " killing fly " he ever 
made waa from a Bittery-bump's feathers, which had been 
shot about forty years before at St. Michael's-on-Wyre. 
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This fact may be presented to the angling fraternity with- 
out its probably having any effect in making the species 
still more scarce, for the progress of agriculture wiU 
certainly prevent its ever again becoming common. 



AMERICAN BITTERN. 

BoTAURUS Lentiginosus. (Montagu.) 
A male of this species was reported by Mr. James Cooper 
{Zoologist, 1845, p. 1248) as having been killed near Fleet- 
wood on the 8th of December, 1845. It is now in the 
Preston Museum. 



Family PLATALEID^. 
Genus platalea. 



SPOONBILL 

• Platalea Leucorodia. L. 
A Spoonbill was shot on the Ribble in the year 1840 by 
a man named Bramley, and passed into the collection of 
Mr. J. B. Hodgldnson, who generously presented it^ with all 
his other bu-ds, to the Preston museum, and here it still 
remains. The time of the year at which it occurred is not 
known. 



Genus PLEGADIS. 



4C 



GLOSSY IBIS. 

Plegadis Falcinellus. (L.) 
An example of the Glossy Ibis is catalogued in "^ 
Companion to the Liverpool Museum, at the house of William 
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"Bullock, Ckurdh Street" (6tli edit., 1806) ae having been 
shot near Liverpool, and ia described as " of a dark olive- 
" brown colour with gi-een reflections." A second is 
mentioned by Montagu {Bkt. Brii. Birds, Supp,, 1813} as 
also having been shot near Liverpool " within these two or 
" three years," and the plumage is particularized, shewing 
it to have been an immature bird- A third was reported 
by Dr. Skaife, of Blackburn, who said it had occurred near 
Fleetwood, to Yarrell, and he acknowledged the information 
in the 3rd edition of his Britiah Birds, published in 1856, 
A fouilh, also immature, is in the possession of Mr. J. B. 
Hodgkinaon, who recorded its capture in the Zodogist 
for 1874, and who tells me that it was shot on Marton 
Mere, ueai' Poulton, in tlie year 1859. Much has been 
written on the identity of this species with the Liver, the 
trailitional bird from which the city of Liverpool is said to 
take its name, but Y"arrell, I thiEdi, e.\hausts the subject 
when he remarks (op. cit. mpra) " The arms of the town of 
" Liverpool are comparatively modem, and seem to have no 
" reference to the Ibis. The bird has been adopted in the 
" aims of the Earl of Liverpool, and in a recent edition of 
" Burke's Peerage is described as a Cormorant holding in the 
"beak a bunch of sea-weed. In the Plantagenet Seal of 
"Liverjwol, which is believed to be of the time of liJng 
" John, the bird has the apjiearance of a Dove bearing in its 
" bill a aj)rig of olive, apparently intended to refer to the 
" advantages that commerce would derive from peace." 
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Order ANSERES 

Family ANATID^. 
Genus ANSER. 



GREY LAG GOOSE. 

Anser Cinereus. Meyer. 

The various species of Geese are seldom seen on the 
coasts of Lancashire except at the seasons of migration, and 
they appear most frequently in October and March. Duidng 
hard frosts, however, or after storms at sea, they have 
often been observed in the remaining winter months, and 
flocks have been occasionally seen flying northward as late 
as June, and southward as early as September. These 
flocks usually fly at so great a height that it is impossible 
to distinguish the species, and there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to .whether the present or the 
Pink-footed Goose is of more common occurrence. The 
Grey Lag Goose has been shot many times round Morecambe 
Bay, and also on the inland reservoirs, and no doubt passes 
through every winter. Mr. T. Jackson says that, from his 
station at Overton on the Lune, the Grey Geese always go 
north east in spring, and south west in autumn, in flocks 
both large and small, and generally flying either in a 
straight line or in the form of a wedge. 



BEAN-GOOSE. 

Anser Segetum. (Gmelin.) 
The Bean-Goose is occasionally shot on the coast, and 
there is little doubt of its forming a part of the migratory 
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flocks of Grey Geese which, somefcimeB numbering 8C 
100 individuals, pass over the county in autumn and 
spring. 

PINK-FOOTED GOOSE. 

Anskr BnACHYRHYNCHua. Baillon, 
A regular winter visitor, specimens being killed every 
year. By the wildfowlers of the Ribble estuary it is con- 
sidered to be much more plentiful than any other species, 
and Mr. R. J. Howard tells me that, owing to the receding 
of the sea from the Southport side, Geese altogether are 
more numerous. A few Grey Lags generally api>ear with 
the Pink-footed, and according to Mr. Richard Iddon, they 
arrive about the first week in October, and remain until the 
last week in April or lieginning of May, 
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WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 

Anser Alblfrons. (Scopoli.) 
winter visitor, not common, but has been frequently 
both on the coast and inland. The Editors of the 
Nalaralist's Scrap Book say (pt. 14} that this species comes 
down to the marshes and river (Mersey) at night to feed, 
passing the day on the moss-lands. 



w 



Genus bernicla. 



BRENT GOOSE. 
Bernicla Brenta. (Pallas.) 
The Brent Goose is stated by Mr. W. A. Dumford to bo 
lar winter visitor to the shores of Walney Island, and 
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is not uncommon on some other parts of the coast. The 
late Eev. J. D. Banister used to be familiar with it at 
Pilling, and from this locality a specimen was received by 
Mr. Hugh P. Hornby on the 19th December, 1882. 



BARNACLE GOOSE. 

Bernicla Leucopsis. (Bechstein.) 
A regular winter visitor, occasionally seen inland, and in 
severe weather appearing sometimes on the coast in con- 
siderable numbers, many having been shot in 1878 and 1879 
round the shores of Morecambe Bay. Yarrell quotes Selby 
as saying that it is sometimes abundant on the Lancashii-e 
coast, and from early times the Barnacle seems to have 
been well known in this district. Willughby states in his 
Ornithology (Ray, 1678) that it "frequents the sea-coasts of 
" Lancashire in the winter time," and Dr. Leigh also {Nat. 
Hist Lane,, &c,, 1700) says that "the Barnacle is very 
"common," but the plate which he gives, and which is 
labelled " The Barnacle or Anser Bassanus " has evidently 
been drawn from a Gannet. The old superstition that 
Barnacle Geese issued from a marine shell, and were not 
hatched from eggs in the usual way, has some local interest 
from the fact that the island on which stands the old 
Pile of Fouldrey, near Walney, was held to be a very 
favourite place for their propagation. I subjoin some 
extracts from Tlis Herball or General Hisforie of Plants 
Gathered by John Gerarde, enlarged, &c., by Thomas John- 
son, London, 1633, p. 1587, which the author states to be 
" the naked and bare truth, though unpolished," but which, 
nevertheless, is not accepted by Johnson, who subscribes 
to a quotation from the Fhytobasanos of Fabius Columius 
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Krhich runs "Conchas vulg6 Anatiferaa, non esso fructus 
K." terrestres, neque ex iia ADates oriri ; aed Balaiti marinie 
■- " Bpeciem ! " 

I Gerarde writes "what our eyca have aeene, and hands 
I "have touched, we shall declare. There is a small island 
B**in Lancashire called the Pile of Foidders,* wherein are 

■ " found the broken pieces of old and hruiscd ships, some 
B" whereof have been cast thither by shipwraeke, and 

■ " also the trunks and bodies with the branches of old and 
I " rotten trees, cast np there liltemse ; whereon is found 
P " a certain spume or frotli that in time breedeth unto 

" certain shels, in shape like those of the Muskle, hut 
" sharper-pointed, and of a whitish colour : wherein is con- 
" tained a thing in forme like a lace of silke finely woven as 
" it were together, of a whitish colour, one end whereof is 
" fastened unto the inside of tlie shell, even as the fish of 
" Oiaters and Huskies are : the other end is made fast unto 
"the belly of a rude masse or lumpe, which in time 
" commoth to the shape and forme of a Bird : when it is 
" perfectly foiined the shell gapeth open, and the first thing 
L" that appeareth is the foresaid lace or string ; next come 
J* the legs of the bird hanging out, and as it groweth greater 
' "it openeth the shell by degrees, til at length it is aU 
" come forth, and hangeth onely by the bill ; in short space 
" after it commeth to full maturitie, and falleth into the sea, 
" where it gathereth feathers, and groweth to a fowie bigger 
" than a Mallanl, and lesser than a Goose, having blacke 
" legs and bill or beake, and feathers blacke and white, 

• WUlugbby (op. eit. gapra) among remarkable breeding places 
names " A noted JslanU not far from Laneaaier, called tbe Kle of 
" Foudrea, wWcb divers sorts of Sea-towl do yearly frequent, and 
" breed there." 
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" spotted in such manner as is our Mag-Pie, called in some 
" places a Pie-Annet^ which the people of Lancashire call by 
'' no other name than a tree Goose : which place aforesaid, 
" and all those parts adjoyning do so much abound there- 
" with, that one of the best is bought for threepence. . . 
" They spawne as it were in March and Aprill ; the G^ese 
" are formed in May and June, and come to fulnesse of 
" feathers in the moneth after." 

The shell which was supposed to have such extraordinary 
properties is really a species of multivalve, the Lepas 
Anatifera of Linnaeus. 



Genus CYGNUS. 



WHOOPER SWAN. 

Cygnus Musicus. Bechstein. 
The Whooper is an occasional winter visitor, seldom 
appearing except in very severe weather, but frequenting 
then Windermere, Coniston, and other large pieces of water, 
the estuaries of the rivers, and sometimes following these a 
considerable distance from their mouths. It occurs in both 
adult and immature plumage, and generally in only small 
flocks. Dr. Skaife {Mag. Nat, Hist,, 1838) says that between 
February 7 and 17 in 1838, the winter of which year was 
" dreadfully severe," four were shot out of a flock of twenty- 
seven, in various parts of the Eibble, and the Kev. J. D. 
Banister also wrote in his journal under date of February 
3rd, 1838 "Eight Swans (white) were seen on Pilling 

" sands A great many Swans have been 

" shot and taken alive in this neighbourhood, some were of 



Bewick's hwan. iS^ 

1 dusky gray , others gray head ami 

leck but generally white. I have examined two specimens 
"Tirhite esceptiDg a portion of feathers on the forehead of 

" a ruaty colour March 26. This day I 

" sent a fine living Swan by coach to the Eail of Derby. 
This bird was caught near Wyre Water' 
a the frost by a boy in February." 
* During the series of hard winters from 1878 to 18f 
examples of this species were seen and shot on almost 
parts of the coast and moss-lands. 
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BEWICK'S SWAN. 

Cygnus Bewicki. Yarrell. 

A winter visitor, veiy rarely seen. 

The account given of the occurroncQ of a flock of this 

species near Manchester by the late Mr. John Blackwall 

{Researches in Zoology, 1834) is so interesting that I 

venture to transcribe it. He says "About half-past 

"eight on the morning of the 10th December, 1829, 

^^_r'a Sock of twenty-nine Swans, mistaken by many 

^^■ft.persons who saw them for Wild Geese, was observed 

^^HtAying over the township of Crumpsall at an eleva- 

^^^Ktion not exceeding fifty yards above the surface of 

^^Htthe earth. They flew in a line taking a northerly 

^^^p direction, and their loud calls, for they were very 

"clamorous wtien on the wing, might be heard to a 

" confliderable distance. I afterwards learned that they 

"alighted on an extensive reservoir, near Middleton, 

"belonging to Messi's. Burton & Sons, calico printers, 

Birhere they were shot at; and an individual had one of 

litB wings so severely injured that it was disabled from 
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accompanying its companions in thoir retreat. A short 
time since, I had an opportunity of seeing this hird, which 
resembled the rest of tlie Hock with which it had been 
associated, and found, as I had anticipated, that it waa 
similar to the small Swan preserved in the 
at Manchester, which, I should state, waa 
purchased in the fish-marfeet of that town, about five or 

six years ago of the habits and manners 

of this species httle could be ascertained from a brief 
inspection of a wounded individual ; I may remark, 
however, that, when on the water, it had somewhat the 
aiv and appearance of a Goose, being almost wholly 
devoid of that grace and majesty by which the Mut« 
Swan is so advantageously distinguished. It appeared 
to ho a shy and timid bird, and could only be approached 
near by stratagem, when it intimated its apprehension by 
uttering its call It carefully avoided the society of a 
Mute Swan which was on the same piece of water. On 
the 28th of February, 1830^ at half-past ten a.m. seventy- 
throe Swans, of the new species, were observed flying 
over Cmmpsall in a south-easterly directien, at a con- 
siderable elevation. They flew abreast, forming an 
extensive hne, like those seen on the 10th of December, 
1829 ; like them, too, they ware mistaken for Wild Geese 
by most persons who saw them with whom I had an 
opportunity of conversing on the subject; but their 
superior dimensions, the whiteness of their plumage, their 
block feet, easily distinguished us they passed overhead, 
and their reiterated calls, which first directed my attention 
to them, were so strikingly characteristic, that skilful 
ornithologists could not be deceived with regard to the 



BEWICKS SWAN, 
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genua to which they belonged. That these birds were 
not Hoopers may be safely inferred from their great 

inferiority in point of size I am informed, 

that when the Wild Swans were shot at, near Middleton, 
on the 10th of December, 1829, one of them was so 
reluctant to abandon the bird which was wounded on 
that occasion, that it continued to fly about the spot for 
several hours after the rest of the flock had departed, 
and that, during this period, its mournful cry was heard 
almost incessantly. In consequence of the protracted 
disturbance caused by the pereevering efforts of Messrs. 
Burtons' workmen to secui'o ita unfortunate companion, 
it was at last, however, compelled to withdraw, and was 
not seen again till the 33rd of March, when a Swan, 
supposed to be the same individual, made its appearance 
in the neighboui'hood, flew several times round the 
reservoir in lofty circles, and ultimately descended to the 
wounded bird, with which, after a cordial greeting, it 
immediately paired. The newly arrived Swan, which 
proved to be a male bird, soon became accustomed to the 
presence of strangora ; and, when I saw it, on the 4th of 
April, was even more familiar than its captive mate. As 
these birds were strongly attached to each other, and 
seemed to be perfectly reconciled to their situation, which, 
in many respects, was an exceedingly favourable one, 
there was every reason to believe that a brood would be 
obtained from them. This expectation, however, was 
not destined to be realized. On the 13th of April, the 
male Swan, alarmed by some strange dogs which foimd 
their way to the reservoir, took flight and did not return; 
and on the 6th of September, in the same year, the female 
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"bird, whose injured wing had recovered its original 
vigour, quitted the scene of its misfortunes and was seen 
no more." In 1830, also, a correspondent of the Magazine 
of Nat Hist says that, on the 31st of January about thirty 
Swans appeared on Windermere, Coniston, and Esthwaite, 
and that several were killed ; the measurements of one of 
these however shew it to have been a Whooper. The only 
other Bewick's Swan I have come across is one in the 
possession of Mr. T. Altham, shot from a flock of twenty- 
four birds on Foulridge reservoir, near Colne, about the 
year 1857, on the 14th of March. 



Genus TADORNA. 



COMMON SHELDRAKE. 

Tadorna Cornuta. (S. G. Gmelin.) 
Local Name. — Shd-duck, 

The Sheldrake is a resident species, and is found breeding, 
in more or less numbers, on the sand-hills of the whole of 
the Lancashire coast It almost disappears for a while in 
autumn, but in winter occurs in flocks of three or four to a 
dozen individuals, and odd birds often straggle to the inland 
moors and mosses. It is nowhere so common as on the 
island of Walney, and the partial protection it meets with 
here prevents any decrease in its numbers, but on approach- 
ing the large watering-places further south, it is terribly 
disturbed by the parties of visitors which frequent them, 
and no expectation can be held of its long continuance in 
these localities. Still, it keeps a precarious footing, and 
within the last few years nests have been found both north 
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and south of the estuaries of the Lune ami the Eibhle, 
whilst on the Mersey above Liverpool a pair or two breed 
regularly. Formerly it appears to have been very abundant, 
and Donovan (Nat Hisi. Brit. Mrds, I79i-I819) speaks of 
it as being " foimd in vast quantities on several of our sea- 
" coasts, and particularly about the rivers and lakes in 
" Lancashu-e and Essex." Mr. W. A. Dumford, also, who 
has an extensive acquaintance with this species, in noticing 
(Zod., 1877) a flock of about a hundred which he saw in 
Walney channel on January 13th, 1877, writes of them as 
only " a small renmant of the thousanrls, which, within the 
" memory of man, used to frequent the warrens in this 
" locality," and the !ato Dr. Skaife {Mag. Kat. Hist., 1838) 
says that about the mouth of the Wyre, where now it is 
very infrequent, it bred regularly. The Sheldrake lays ft-om 
nine to twelve eggs in old rabbit-burrows, and usually eight 
to ten feet deep in them, but Mr. Dui'nford records an 
instance {ZooL, 1880j p. 2-11) in which he found as many as 
sixteen eggs at a distance of only three feet from the hole 
month. The young are hatched late in May, or early in 
June, and take to the water at a very early age, rapidly 
becoming expert in diving, and the female employs all the 
usual feints of pretended lameness if suddenly disturbed 
among her brood on shore. The nests are difficult to find, 
and tlie birds very shy and wary, and the lighthouse 
keeper on Walney told the late Mr. H. Dumford (Zoo!., 
1873) that "during the time the female is incubating, after 
" feeding, she, in company with the male, flies to the 
" neighbourhootl of her nest, and after circling once or 
" twice in the air over the spot, to see whether tlie coast is 
" clear, flies straight into the hole without alighting on or 
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"touching the ground; the male (tailed 'Mallard' by the 
" lighthouse koepei'), after perfoitning one or two more 
" circles, flies off to his feeding quarters." 



GENUS MARECA. 
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WIGEON. 

Mareca Pbnelopk (L.) 
Local Names, — Lady JFigeon, Russianeii. 

The Wigeon is a periodical visitant in winter, and a Bpell 
of severe weather will bring it on the coast in very large 
numhers. It is only occasionally seen inland, and is a. 
wary bird, being difficult of approach oven in a gunning 
punt Mr. T, Jackson informs me that it begins to arrive 
in the Luno estuary about the end of October, leaving 
again early in March, and that if the weather be hard, the 
birds may be counted by thousands. In the dusk of the 
evening they come to feed on the salt-marshes, and go 
away to the o]>en sea again by break of day. Flocks ah: 
often seen in the Wyre, but on the Rihble Mr. R. J. Howard 
says it is not so plentiful as formerly, and from the records 
of the decoy* at Hale, it would apjioar that it has never 

• Duch-tlecojing ia came*! on most suocBSsfully from about 
fi to 10 iu tlie momiDg, and 3 to 4 in tbe afternoon. Tha birds Hy 
off at dusk, and return at day-break to sleep and enjoy themselTes 
in tlie fancied security of the pool. Tlie plan (Plata VII.) is a correct 
drawing of tlie Hale decoy, and its features are represented almost 
exactly by Plates Vlll., IX., and X., though these have been 
sketched from one elsewhere. The main pool Iiaa five anus or 
inlets called "pipBa," curving away from it, so that it is not 
possible to see more than a short distance up them, and so 
arranged that whicberer way the wind blows, one or other may 
be approached without getting to windward of the ouick-acented 
r wilrtfnivl. Tliese " pipes " arc ronfed over with netting, made as 
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been verj- common on the Mersey. This decoy is the only 
one now being worked in Lancashire, and through the 
kindness of Col. Iceland-Blackhume, I have been favoured 
with, as well as much other information, a copy of its 
records for the years in which they have been kept I 
understand that before 1875 this was not done very 
carefully. 
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K There is conclusive evidence to prove that this decoy has 
been in existence for at any rate 150 yoai-s, but in 1754 it 

liglit OS wosBible, and are gradually dimimahud in height and 
widtli till tliey terminate in a " tunnel. net," aa in Plate X. 
Wooden paiinga bound them, iitid on one side are built obliquely, 
overlapping each otiier at regular distances and connected by low 
barriers, so that anyone stantling behind them is only visible to 
whatever is further up the "pipe," and cannot be aeeu by the 
occupants of the pool. Further aide to concealment, too, when 
approaching, are provided by continuous hanks of earth and 
brushwood running parallel to the palings. The decoy-man, 
accompuiied by Ins little dog. which should .be as red ami 
" fojiy "-looking as ])OBBible, after ascertaiuiug, by peeping througli 
""■- ■" tbe laliiLgs, near wliich " pii)e " tlie fowl !ie most 
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was much improved by the then Mr. Blackbume, who 
came to settle at Hale from Orford Hall, near Warrington, 
where had long been a decoy, though since abandoned. 
The season lasts from September to the 15th of February, 
and the variations in the numbers caught in different years 
may be attributed to special and local causes rather than 
to an increase or decrease in the birds frequenting the 
locality. 

GENUS DAFILA. 



PINTAIL. 

Dafila Acuta. (L.) 
Local Name. — Sea Pheasant 

A winter visitor, occurring only in small numbers, and 
seldom far from the sea. It has often been shot in Sep- 
tember. 

Genus ANAS. 



WILD DUCK. 

Anas Boscas. L. 
Local Names. — Mallard, Grey Duck. 

The common Wild Duck is a resident species, and is very 
generally distributed, breeding numerously in suitable 

conveniently, proceeds with the utmost caution till behind those 
nearest the entrance. Opening a little hole in one of the barriers, 
he slips the dog through, who, at once becoming visible to the 
fowl, trots up the bank inside till, arriving at another hole higher 
up, he returns through again, and so comes back to his master. 
The ducks, excited by curiosity, swim after the dog up the "pipe," 
and as soon as they are far enough, the man shows himself behind 
them, gesticulating violently but silently, and drives them in 
terror on and on till the tunnel-net receives them, and this bein^ 
loosened, and a twist given to it, they are quietly secured. Afl 
this has been done out of sight of any oirds remainmg on the pool, 
and the operation may be repeated till familiarity has begot 
contempt, and the appearance of the dog ceased to interest them. 



GADWALL. I4S I 

Hwamp7 localities, though, owing to drainage, tliese are 
much fewer than they used to bo. In winter it is seen on 
the coaat in very large flocks, which, like those of all tha 
other Ducks, are very much augmentetl in hard weather. 
Dr. Loigh (Nal. Hist. Lane, £c., 1700) states that at Bold 
it was the practice then to feed the Wild Ducks in winter, 
and goes on to say " great nuautitics of these birds braed 
" iu the summer season iu pits and ponds within the 
" demesne, which probably may entice them to make their 
" visits in the winter ; tliey oftentimes adventure to come 
" into the moat near the Hall, which a person accustomed 
" to feed them perceiving, he beats with a stone upon a, 
" hollow wood vessel, the Ducks answer to the sound, and 
" come quite round him upon an hill adjoining to the water, 
" he scatters com amongst them, which they take with as 
" much qiiictnoas and familiarity as tame ones ; when fed 
" they take thoii' flight to the rivers, meers, and salt- 
" marshes." The young of the Wild Duck are hatched iu 
May, the eggs being laid early in April, sometimes late in i 
March. 



GENUS CHAULELASMUS. 



L 



GADWALL. 

Chauleiasmus Streperus. (L.) 
A winter visitor, of mie occuiTeuce. Mr. C. H. Gregson 
{I'roc. Hull. Soc. Lane, ,£-c., 1865-66, H. Ecroyd Smith) has 
one adult and one young bird, both shot near Altcar in 
April, 1865, aud in May of the same year a pair were killed 
near StretJonl (ZooL, 1865, C. W. Devis). One shot on 
Grimaargh reservoir in March, I860, was reported to the 
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Preston Nat. Hist. Society by Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson, and 
Mr. Joseph Whitaker, of Rainworth, Mansfield, Notts, 
has been good enough to inform me that he has in his 
collection a male bird shot in Morecambe Bay the winter of 
1872-73. An adult male was shot December 15th, 1884, at 
Singleton, near Poulton-le-Fylde, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. T. H. Miller. 



Genus QUERQUEDULA. 



GARGANEY. 

QUERQUEDULA CiRCIA. (L.) 

The Garganey is a very rare visitor, and only the follow- 
ing occurrences are known to me: "One specimen at 
" Ormskirk — Mather" (Byerley, Fauna of Liverpooly 1856): 
A male shot at RufFord, April, 1864, now in Mr. C. S. 
Gregson's collection {Froc. Histor. Soc. Lane,, &c., 1865-66, 
H. Ecroyd Smith) : Two killed on Martin Mere about the 
year 1863 by W. Parker of Crossens (R J. Howard). 



COMMON TEAL 

QUERQUEDULA CRECCA. (L.) 

Local Name. — Throstle Teal. 

One of the earliest to arrive of the migrating Ducks, the 
Teal makes its appearance in autumn about the end of 
August or beginning of September, and at that time is met 
with in larger numbers even than the Common Wild Duck, 
though as winter draws on this proportion is reversed. In 
hard frosts it is a frequent visitor to many of the inland 
reservoira. A few pairs always remain throughout the year, 
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and, on one or other of the "mosses" bordering the coast, 
itfi nest is found alraost every season, but it is certainly 
decreasing as a breeding species. From the records of the 
decoy at Hale, (p. 141), it will be seen that Teal have 
always formed a lai^e projjortion of the Dncks which have 
been captured there. 



GENUS SPATULA. 

SHOVELLER. 

Si'ATUiA Clypeata. (L.) 
Local Name. — SiioonbUl. 

A winter vUitor, present^ no doubt, every season, but 
only in small numbers. Formerly it waa much commoner, 
especially dujing the spring migration, imd Mr. Eobert 
Gray, who remarks in his Birds of the Wed of Scotland 
(1871, p. 364), tJmt he has "seen numbers of Shovelers 
" shot on the Kibble, in Lancashire, early in May," writes 
me under date November 11th, 1882, "In 1851 and 18B2, 
" along with the late Dr. Nelson, of Lytham, I often called 
"upon a birdstuffer in Preston, named Sharpies, and it 
" was on the occasion of these visits I had an opportunity 
"of seeing the Shovellers and also RuRs and Reeves in 
" quanHiies. I have seen as many as twenty or thirty of 
" each species in his hands at one time, all in the flesh. 
" They had been shot on the banks of the Ribble, but I 
"cannot now give the precise locality. Dr. Nelson, 
"however, knew the place perfectly well, and had often 
"shot both birds there himself," It is not unfrequently 
met with by snipe-shooters, and Mr. Hugh P. Hornby, 
who has several times killed specimens near St. Michael's- 
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on-Wyre, Leila me that at the Hale decoy it has been 
occ&siooaJIy taken, but that he could not find any record 
of late yeare,* Mr. J. R Hodgkioson has had Shovellers, 
both male and female, shot in the breeding season, and is 
confident that it sometimes neste on the hills in Higher 
Wyreadale, the characteristic blue feathers of the drake 
having been sent bini iu summer from biids shot in that 
district. A young bird was killed on Bury reservoir in 
August^ 1878, and preserved by Mr, E. Davenport, but the 
species is seldom seen so far inland. 



Genus fuligula. 

TUFTED DUCK. 

Fuligula Cristata. (Leach.) 
The Tufted Duck is not common, and is more frequently 
seen on the rivers and inland marshes than elsewhere. It 
has been shot in every month of the year except May and 
June, and birds killed in July are not likely to have been 
bred far away, though until last spring no information was 
forthcoming as to its nesting T*-ithin the county limits. In 
June, 1884, however, Mr. R J. Howard tells me that a brood 
of nine young was hatched at Woodfold Park, and on the 
25th of July, five of them, on their way from one lake to 
the other, were caught in a net, pinioned, and turned down 
again. The unpinioned birds left with the female, the male 
having disappeared some time previously, as soon as they 
could fly, she occasionally returning as if to induce her 
remaining young to accompany her : these, up to the 27th 
of September, were still very wild. 
' An adiUt mnle was seen there on December 5tb, 1884, by 
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SCAUP. 

FULIGXJLA MAEILA. (L.) 
iiOCAL Name. — Bhi&-hUl. 

A regular winter visitor, occasionally seen so early as 
September {Zool., 1872, H. Dumford), though usually not 
till a, month or two later. It is eometimea plentiful in 
Morecambo Bay, and Mr. T. Jackson tells me that lai^e 
quantities are there taken in nets by the inhabitants of 
Amside and Silvoitlale. It occurs in small flocks in all the 
river estuaries, but seldom leaves the sea far, frequenting 
mostly at such times the meadows flooded by the 
iowing streams. 






POCHARD. 

Fl'ligula Fkrin.*. (L.) 
A winter visitor, periodically occurring, and not 
common. It is rare inland, and ia not often seen at a 
greater distance from the sea than the flooded country near 
the coast : Mr. W, Naylor, however, preserved one killed 
at Whalley on November 12th, 1667, Dr. Kershaw of 
Middleton has a specimen killed there in December, 1879, 
Mr. John Weld informs mo that two males were shot 
the 6th January, 1880, on a small [fond in Chipping. 
the lake in Woodfold Park, near Blackburn, I am told 
"by Mr. R. J. Howai'd, a pair of pinioned birds, which had 
been there four years without breeding, hatched five yoimg, 
out of six eggs laid in May, 1882, three of which flew away 
soon aa they were strong on the wing. These, no doubt 
same individuals, returned in the spring of 1883, bred, 
altK^ther about twenty birds were hatched. Most of 
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the young were taken by the pike, and the original pair 
having been shot, about six pairs now remain, none of 
which are pinioned, and all more than semi-wild. 



Genus NYROCA. 



WHITE-EYED DUCK. 

Nyroca Ferruginea. (Gmelin.) 
Byerley {Fauna of lAverpool^ 1856) states that a specimen 
of this rare Duck was killed at Weston, which is on the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey, near Runcorn, in January, 1854. 



Genus CLANGULA, 



GOLDENEYE. 

Clangula Glaucion. (L.) 
Local Name. — Mussd-cracker, 

A winter visitor, occurring regularly, and in hard weather 
frequenting the bays and estuaries of the coast in consider- 
able numbers, as well as many of the inland pools and 
tarns. On Esthwaite water Mr. R J. Howard says it is 
occasionally seen in small flocks, and Mr. W. A. Dumford 
(ZooL, 1876) records that " a small flock varying from two 
"to twelve occupied, the whole winter of 1875, a large 
"reservoir close to the Iron and Steel Works, Barrow. 
"They were very persistent in keeping near the middle, 
" and so escaped scathless. The last left about the middle 
" of March, 1876." This species does not seem to arrive 
before the end of October. 
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Genus harelda. 



/ 



LONG-TAILED DUCK. 

Harelda Glacialis. (L.) 

A rare winter visitor. Seen at Pilling (Eev. J. D. 
Banister, Mss.) : One, shot in winter of 1855 on Eishton 
reservoir (W. Naylor) : An old female killed Bury reservoir, 
December, 1868, by F. Gates, seen in flesh (E. Davenport): 
A young male, shot near St. MichaeFs-on-Wyre, October 26, 
1882 (H. P. Hornby). 



Genus SOMATERIA. 



EIDER DUCK. 

SOMATERLl MOLLISSIMA. (L.) 

A winter visitor, occurring rarely. in stormy weather. 
Mr. H. Miller tells me that, in the autumn of 1882, a flock 
of eleven birds was shot at close to Fleetwood, and three of 
them killed. 



Genus CEDEMIA. 



COMMON SCOTER. 

(Edemia Nigra. (L.) 
Local Names. — Doukevy Black Dyker, 

The Common Scoter is by far the most abundant of the 
Ducks which frequent the Lancashire coast, and is some- 
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times seen in Morecambe Bay in flocks of many thousands. 
The birds begin to arrive eariy in July, and Mr. E. C. 
Buxton (Zod., 1860, p. 7172) remarks that on the 7th 
July, 1860, he saw flocks at the mouth of the Kibble 
which must have numbered a thousand individuals, there 
being several Velvet Scoters mingled with them. Mr. T. 
Gough {Zooh^ 1848, p. 2230) also says that in the first week 
of July, 1848, fourteen Common Scoters were met with on 
Windermere near Wray Castle, and that "this species 
" occurs every year upon the lake, about the same time of 
" the season, but never stays more than a day or two." In 
April and May the spring departure takes place^ but odd 
birds may be seen along the coast the year through. Away 
from the sea, the Common Scoter is occasionally shot^ but 
is rare. In the severe winter of 1879-80, however, Mr. R 
Davenport tells me that twos and threes appeared every 
week on the Bury reservoir, where also, in 1878, a specimen 
was killed so late as the month of May. It is a shy and 
wary bird, difficult 6i approach even upon its first arrival, 
but, like the Scaup, it is sometimes taken in large numbers 
in the Douker-nets which are stretched for the purpose on 
many parts of the shores of Fumess. These nets are of 
various lengths, but mostly about four feet wide, with 
a mesh of four inches. They are set on the sands near 
where the birds have been feeding the previous tide, this 
being evidenced by the droppings they leave, and the holes 
bored by them in their search for cockles and other small 
molluscs. Four small stakes are driven into the sand, 
leaving about fifteen inches visible, and the net is hung 
loosely between them, one stake at each comer. When the 
tide rises, and the Ducks come with it, whether they dive 
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head-foremoat into the nets, or get fast in them from 
beneath, they are rapidly drowned, and half a cart-load ia 
not coneidered a very extraordinary day's catch. 




PiEL Castle and Douker-Nets. 



VELVET SCOTER. 

ffiPEMIA FVSL'A. (L.) 

The Velvet Scoter is sometimes represented by a few 
individuals among the flocks of the common species (p. 150), 
but ia of very infrequent occurrence, and only two instances 
of its being shot away from the sea have come under my 
notice. One of these was on Windermere, on May 23rd, 
1848, the bird being a male, and Mr. Thomas Gough of 
Kendal, who recorded the capture {Zonl, 1848, p. 2230), 
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states that " the female was also observed about the same 
" time ;" the other is in the collection of Dr. Kershaw, and 
was obtained at Ehodes, Middleton, on November 20th, 
1883. Mr. W. E. Beckwith has a young male, killed at 
Flookburgh on Cartmel sands in December, 1876, and Mr. 
S. Smith says {Naturalist^ 1865) that a male in perfect 
plumage was shot by Eobert Croft on November 20th, 
about two miles from the mouth of the Wyre, the gizzard 
being found to contain five marine shells (Littorina littorea), 
besides some young crabs. Several other specimens have 
been obtained in the neighbourhood of Southport and 
Liverpool. 

SURF SCOTER. 

(Edemia Perspicillata. (L.) 
Mr. Eichard H. Thompson, of Lytham, writes me under 
date December 16, 1883, "In December last I shot a 
" very good specimen of the female Suii Scoter (Oidemia 
"perspicillata) about five hundred yards from the shore 
" opposite this place. Mr. A. G. More pronounced the bird 
" to be of the species." No other instance of the occurrence 
of this rare Duck on the Lancashire coast is upon record. 



Genus MERGUS. 



GOOSANDER. 

Mergus Merganser. L. 
In severe weather the Goosander follows the courses of 
the various rivers, especially the Kibble and its tributaries, 
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and on them, and at Fouh-idga and the oilier reseiroii-s, j 
many specimens, usually females or immature males, b; 
fallen to the gun. It sometimes oociu^ in small flocks, and 1 
on the 22nd Jannary, 1881, two females were shot on the I 
Eibble, near Clitheroe, out of nine birds which, for above I 
a week, had fretiuentad the locality. It must, however, bo I 
considered as only an uncommon winter visitor, and, j 
although Mr. T. Jackson says he sees it on the Lune I 
almost every season, it rarely visits the other portions o£ 
the coast. The female Goosander is probably the bird 
which Dr. Leigh {Nal. Hist. Lmc, ifc, 1700) caUs the 
SparHng-iisher, and which he says " is about the bigness of J 
" a Duck, and hy a wonderful activity in diving catches its 1 
" prey, and yields a very pleasant divei-sion when pursued I 
" by water-dogs." Willughby (Ornithology, Eay, 1678) gi\-eB . I 
Dun Diver and Sparlin-fowl as synonyms for the female i 
Goosander, ard Sparling is stated by Pennant to be a name j 
used for the smelt (Salmo eperlanus) in Wales and the 1 
north of England, fish which he says " inhabit the seas that | 
"wash these islands the whole year." Mr. T. Altham, 
however, tella me that on Morecambe Bay he has heur'd thd ] 
Eed-throatetl Diver called Sperhn-huntor. 



RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 

MERdUs Serrator. L. 
The late Dr. Skaife, in recontJng (Mag. Nat. Hist., 1838) 
the capture of a " splendid mala " near Southport on 
February 10th, 1838, says " so rare is this bird in these 
" parts that none of the bird-stufTcrs, nor the oldest sporta- 
" men and fishermen, ever remember to have seen one of 1 
•' this species before." Mature specimens have, no doubt^.l 
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at all times been rare, but it is probable that young birds 
have always been regular visitants, and Mr. W. A. Dumf ord 
says (Birds of Wdney, 1883) that this is so on the coast of 
Fumess, and that they are generally called Gk)osanders, a 
mistake which may easily be made. On the Lune, Mr. T. 
Jackson says the Eed-breasted Merganser is by no means 
rare, and that hardly a winter passes without its being 
seen : in that of 1880 six birds were killed there by one 
shot. Inland it is very seldom observed, and the only 
instance I have heard of has been reported to me by Mr. 
W. Naylor, who preserved one shot at Hacking boat on the 
Eibble in the winter of 1876. 



SMEW. 

Mergus Albellus. L. 
The Smew is a very rare winter visitor, and is generally 
only seen in hard weather. At Pilling it used to occur, 
according to the Eev. J. D. Banister {Mss,\ and Mr. J. B. 
Hodgkinson says one was shot about the year 1874 near 
Preston. The origin of the two specimens, noted by Dr. 
Skaife {M(ig, Nat Hist, 1838) as having been obtained by 
him in the same town, is not stated. Mr. E. Davenport 
writes me that " one was shot on Bury reservoir some time 
" ago, and is now in Mr. Johnson's collection at Eadcliffe." 



HlNti-HUVE. 



Order COLUMB^. 

FAMILY COLUMBID.ffi. 
Genus COLUMBA. 

RING-DOVE. 

COLUMBA PaLUMBUM. L. 

Local Names. — JFood-pigem, Slock Drnv, Cmkie, Cu^ial 
{often pronmnced Cmmltot.) 
The Eing-Dove is a resident species, and is universaUy 
distributed, becoming very common wherever there are 
suitable woods, and breeding numerously. In the grain 
districts it is very destructive, coming in flocks, often of 
thousands, and feeding in spring on the newly-aown fields, 
and in autumn on the ripe beans and other crops ; Mr. 
Hugh P. Hornby, in a siwcimen killed on October 30, 1872, 
found as many as eighty beans. It is an early breeder, 
and the first clutch of eggs, for two or three broods are 
hatched during the season, is generally laid in the beginning 
of April. The number of eggs ia two, very rarely one or 
three, and incubation, the duties of which are shared by 
both birds, sometimes commences immediately the fii-st is 
laid, young of different sizes being not uncommonly found 
in the same nest. The neat is never placed at a very great 
height, and is usually a very slovenly structure, but in some 
cases considerable care is taken in foiining a neat depression 
in the sticks which compose it, and in lining this with finer 
twigs. WTien the Ring-Dove ia disturbed whilst sitting, or 
after the hatching of the young, it almost invariably flies 
first to the level of the ground on leaving the nest, thence 
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curving upwards again when some distance has been 
attained ; this is probably a pi-imitive attempt at feigning 
lameness, which H. W. F. in the Field of July 5tli, 1873, 
says he lias observed as a trait of this species. 

STOCK-DOVE. 

COLUMBA jEnAS. L. 

Local Names.— i^uci jPo% Hilt Pigeon. 

In his paper in the Ibis of 1865, Mr. A. G. More writes 
that he is informeil by Mr. J. F. Brockholea that the Stock- 
Dove breeds regularly in Smith Lancashire in fir-treea and 
ivj-. With this exception, and perhaps also, the higher 
part of the Wyre valley, up to 1877, it was only known on 
the coast, at least as a breeding species, but about that year 
a remarkable extension of its range took place. It then 
appeared on the banks of the Eibble at Baldei-atone, iji 
various places on the Hodcler, at Hapton bcouIb, and on 
Pendle Hill, and has since been seen every year in these or 
neighbouring localities, and where undisturbed, in steadily 
increasing numbers. Mr. J. J. Hornby took a neat in 1878 
in Lower Wyresdale, Mr. John Weld says that a pair have 
bred for some yeare on the Greystonley brook in Bowland, 
and at Bilhnge, near Blackburn, Mr. R. J. Howard writes 
me that it now nests every year. From Walney, and the 
aand-hilla on the neighbouring mainland, along the whole 
range of coast to near Liverpool, though nowhere common, 
it has always been well-known, breeding in the rabbit-holes 
80 numerous there. Inland also a rabbit-burrow is a very 
favourite nesting situation, varied occasionally by a cleft in 
some precipitous bank, and often under the shelter of a tree 
root Here, about arm's-length from the mouth, the two 
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eggs are laid on a few sticks gathered together, and fresh 
ones may bo found from so early as the first week in March 
to the first week in May. Two sets of young are brought 
up each spring, and in one instance Mr. T, Altham found 
two fresh eggs, in the same hole as, and close to, the nearly 
fledged young of the former hatching. In winter, owing 
to its flocking with the Eing-Dove, it is not so often 
obaeiTed, and is probably more numerous than is supposed. 
Mr. Hugh P. Hornby writes me that whilst out at dusk 
trying for Wood-Pigeons at Winmarleigh on January 8th, 
1884, he kOIed four bii-ds from separate flocks of a dozen 
or fifteen which flew past hinn, and these all proved to 
be Stock-Doves, 

ROCK-DOVE. 

CoLUMBA Ln'Li. Bonnateire. 
Much confusion exists locally as to the present species, 
owing to its name being used in many places to represent 
the Stock-Dove, and matters are not mended by the fact 
that Stock-Dove is the name almost invariably used for 
the Ring-Dove. The Rock-Dovo is of rare occurrence in 
Lancashire, and this is not to be wondered at when its 
preference for a rocky and cave-indentod sea-coast is con- 
sidered. It breeds, however, at ^VTiitbarrow Scar, in 
A\'"e8tmor]and, just over the border, and Mr. T. Jackson 
says that he 'sees it near Overton with the Eing-Dovea, and 
that it occasionally breeds in an old quarry that has been 
closed for some time. Mr. R. Standen has taken eggs 
which he believes to be of this species from Langden Fell, 
whei'e ho says it nests in rocky crannies in almost inacces- 
sible situations, and such a position is certainly very likelyj 
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but 80 many cases have occurred of the domestic Pigeon 
revertiiig to a fend state, that careful identification is 
necessary in all instances, and indeed a strong opinion is 
held by many naturalists that the true Bock-Dove never 
nests inland. 



Genus turtur. 



TURTLE DOVE. 

Turtur Communis. Selby. 
The Turtle Dove is a rare and occasional summer visitor, 
and no instance of its nesting within the county limits is 
on record. Examples have been shot in many localities, 
mostly in May and June, August and September, and these 
have no doubt been on migration. 



Order PTEROCLETES 

FAMILY PTEROCLID^. 
GkNUS SYRRHAPTES. 



PALLAS'S SAND-GROUSE. 

Syrrhaptes Paradoxus. (Pallas.) 

This Asiatic species, in its extraordinary invasion of 
Europe in 1863, appeared in Lancashire only one day later 
than in any other part of England. Tw^o males and one 
female were shot on the 21st of May, out of a flock of 
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fourteen, at Thropton, in Northiimberland fYarreU's Brit. 7 



fourteen, at Thropton, in Northumberland (YaireU's Brit. 
Birds, 4th ed., Saunders), and on the 22nd, a coyey of 
about fourteen was reported by Mr. E. J. Schollick in a 
letter to the Times of May 96th; this Prafessor Newton 
(Ibis, 1864, p. 210) says he believoa to be the first published 
notice of the arrival of Syrrhaptes in England. Mr. 
Schollick wrote that the birda were Been on the lale of 
Walney, and that his informant, who hail just ahot & 
beautiful brace, a cock and a hen, told him they were very 
tame, permitting a near approach while feeding in a field 
of com, and rising with a peculiar cry, but not flying far. 
In the Zoologist for 1863, Mr. T. H. Allis, of York, reported 
several others which were obtained in Morecambe Bay, near 
Lancaster, from the last week in May to the end of June, 
stating that the ovaries of the females contained eggs in 
various stages of development. No further examples appear 
to have been noticed until one was ahot at Eisley {Nai. 
Scrap Book, part ii., 1864, C. S, Gregaon), "which seemed to 
" have lived near a town for some time, being as dirty as 
" a Liverpool sparrow," presumably the same specimen 
recorded by Mr. Gregson {Proe. Hist. Soc. Lajtc., dc, 1865-66) 
as "a male, shot near Wanington December 25th, 1863." 
Mr. K. J. Howard tells me that he has examined two males, 
which were shot by a gamekeeper on the Scarisbrick estate, 
in a field of spring oats, in 1863 : they were the only birda 
killed out of a fiock of about fifteen, the remainder flying 
off in a northeriy direction. 
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Order GALLIN^E. 

Familt PHA5IAfiID.£. 
G em US PHASIAHUS. 



PHEASANT. 

Phasiakus Golchiodb. L. 
BaEaoenu and nmneronB idifire preaerved, artificuLl feeding 
Ikc;^ esped&UT resorted to awnjiram the grun-growmg 
CKthctB. So much crossing has taken place nith the £ing- 
oecked Pheasant of Southern China (P. Torquatos), that 
specimens sheii^'ing more or less of a idiite collar are much 
commoner now than those withonL From ten to seventeen 
^gg are laid in April or May, and I have seen nests among 
the heather on the top of Langridge Fell, 1,016 feet above 
the sea, though generally t^y are an the lower ground. 



Genus 



PARTRIDGE. 

Pebdix Cisesrl. Latham. 

The Partridge is a common resident^ and is very generaDy 

dispersed over the whole county. It vanes veiy much in 

BumbeiB with the wetness or diyne&s of the breeding 

hard shooting and the ceasing of corn-growing 

■iiy districts made it comparatively scarce. It 

to seventeen e^s, generally a week later than 

and commencing the middle of April Some- 

tiales will lay in the same nest, and as many as 

» vounc have been hatched together. 




QUAIL. 

Genus coturnix. 



QUAIL. 

Coturnix Communis. Bonnaterro. 
Odcb a common summer visitor, tho Quail has, within 
but a few years, become exceedingly scarce, acd indeed, 
for the last three or four seasons, hardly a single bird hits 
been seen, Except one example in September, 1884, it has 
not been noticed at St Michael's-on-Wyre since 1874, in 
1878 it disappeared from Tarleton Moss, and from many 
other localities in tho Fylde and neighbouring districts, 
where a littlo while ago it was common, I have it reported 
as absent almost altogether. A general diminution in its 
numbers has, no doubt, been going on for a long time. 
Dr. Leigh (Nat Bisl. Lane, dec, 1700) avers that it was 
common in his day, and the late Rev. J. D. Banister, 
writing in his journal (which, owing to the kindness of hie 
son, the Eev. E. D. Banister, I have had an opportunity of 
perusing), under date December 9tb, 1836, says "I saw a 
" fine Quail on the edge of Pilling moss. Do they migrate 7 
" It is stated here by persons that formerly they were as 
"numerous as larks, but were destroyed by a very severe 
" frost about sixty or seventy years ago and were never 
"plentiful since." At St Michael's-on-Wyre a careful 
record has been kept since 1865 by Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
of the Quails shot there in autumn, and from this it appears 
that, whereas in 1865 and 1866 there were killed respectively 
twenty and twenty-six birds, in no year since has the 
Bumber exceeded nme, and as stated above, since 1874 
only one bird has been seen altogether. The causes of this 
aeem rather obscure, but I believe that the practice of 
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mowing grass by machines, which ehave so close to the 
ground that the sitting birds are invariably destroyed, is an 
important one, and I am conficmed in this opinion by Mr. 
T. Jackson, who says that he has killed many single ones 
in this way, and that once he took off the heads of three in 
one day. Its eggs have been taken over the whole of the 
Fylde, and Mr. E. Davenport telle ma that at Unswortb, 
near Bury, it bred annually for a long time. The neat has 
often been found in the neighbourhood of Southi>ort, and 
C. P. A., a coiTespondent of the Field of September 28, 
1867, states that, presumably in the year named, a brood 
of seven young was reared on the Bickershaw estates, near 
Wigan, being the first time the species had been known to 
breed in that locality. In Fui'ness it is rare, though here 
also it is stated to have once been not uncommon (Birds of 
JFainey, 1883, W. A. Dumford). It is usually shot in 
greatest numbers in September and October, but has often 
occurred up to December and January, and it is very likely 
that some individuals remain the whole winter in the 
vicinity of the breeding ground. When disturbed by 
shooting-parties, the Quail, which sits very close, rises 
singly, and not in bevies, and Mr. Hornby has only met 
with one instance in exception to this, when ten birds once 
rose together. The eggs appear to be laid in May. 
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Family tetraoniD-^. 
Genus lagopus. 

RED GROUSE. 

Lagopus Scoticus. (Latham.) 
Local Name. — Moor game. 

The Bed Grouse is a -well-known reBident on all the fella 
and moorlands, becoming very numerous in Bowland, and 
the other more secluded districts. On the ling-covered 
nioaaes, both inland and adjoining the coast, it is also found 
the year through, but in smaller numbers than formerly, 
and some have been deserted altogether. Although a few 
piurs remain to breed in these low landa, the birds are 
commonest in November, when a partial migration from the 
hills takes place, and the lato Eev. J. D. Banister, in his 
journal, dated September 11, 1838, remarks on their pro- 
pensity at this season for oats and clover seed. In hard 
weather they are often met with low down in the valleys 
elsewhere. The Red Grouse does not take kindly to 
confinenient, but Montagu records an instance in which a 
pair bred m the aviary at Knowaley. He says (Om. Die, 
Su^., 1813) " Lord Stanley assures us that a pair of GrouB 
" which had been confined two years, by a person who paid 
" littlo attention to them, had produced many eggs. This 
" cii-cumstanee made his Lordship desirous to obtain the 
"birds, in which ho succeeded, and that laat year (1811) 
" the female laid ten eggs, which she incubatfid, and brought 
" out eight young. These infant birds from some unknown 
"cause, probably a defect of natural food at that tender 
" age, did not live many days. The old birds feed on grain 
" and oatmeal, like others of the gallinaceous tribe. They 
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are still remarkably shy, and are as litUe disturbed as 
possible, in order to indnce them to 1»ieed again. . . . 
** A mottled brown and white variety, very much resembling 
the summer plumage ol the Patrmigan, was shot in Lan- 
cashire, in the month of Angnst (Lord Stanley).'' Dr. 
Skaife, who (Mag. Nat Hisi^ 1837) remarks on a male Bed 
Groose, which was kept in a state ol domestication by a 
gamekeeper of Mr. Jose^^ Feilden, ol Witton Hoose^ near 
Blackbiim, for six years, fresh ling being supplied for its 
ose eyery day or two, also notes some cnrioos variations of 
phunage in four specimens which he examined. He writes 
(Mag. Nat Hist., 1838) " The first was of a pore cream 
"colour throughout, without spot ot shade; the ground 
" colour ol the second was ol the same dusky hue, but the 
lard was freckled and marked throughout with spots and 
streaks of light brown; the other two birds had the usual 
plumage ol the Grouse, except that the wings were white. 
" These birds were all shot out of the same covey or pack 
" that season, on the moorlands east of Blackburn." The 
^gs vary from six to sixteen in number, mostly ten or 
eleven, and are usually laid the end of March or beginning 
ci April, but many instances d earlier dates are on record, 
and the Kev. W. R Daniel {Bund ^^arts, 1801-13) writes 
that "on March 5th, 1794, the gamekeeper of Mr. Lister 
(now Lord Ribblesdale) ol Gisbume Park, discovered on 
the manor ol Twitten,* near Pendle Hill, a brood of Bed 
Grouse, seemingly about ten days dd, and which could 
" fly about as many yards at a time: this was an occurrence 
never known to have happened before so early in the 
year." A good supply of water is <rf vital necessity for 

* A misprint for Twiston probably. 
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the preaervatton of this spocies in health, and in a dry 
Bpring birds may ho found lying dead in all directionB on 
■8 not thus well-provided. 



Genus TETRAO. 

BLACK GROUSE. 

Tetrao Tetrix. L. 
Local Names. — Slack-cock, Orey-hen. 

Dr. Leigh {Nat. Sist. Lane, &c., 1700) writes " of Moor 
" Game we have great plenty, both of the small, and the 
" Black, they live upon heath, but more particularly upon 
" that part which we call Erica or Dwarf-Cypreas." The 
present species, however, seems to have been unknown in 
the county for a long time until a few pairs established 
themselves in Furness nearly forty years ago. Their 
coming was thus described hy Mr. W. Pearson in the Zoologist 
for 1850, p. 2968 " We have had, within these few years, an 
" extensive immigration of that noble bird, the Black Grouse, ■ 
" of which, I believe, there is no recoid in memory that , 
"they ever existed here before. About September, 18i5, , 
" were discovered six or eight Black Game about one and 
" a-half miles from High Wray, and two were shot. They 
"came of their own accord. Other birds have followed 
" the larch plantations, as the Croashill, which has been 
" pretty numerous in Henry Curwen's woods. Black Game 
" are found at Cock Hag, betwixt Crook and Underbarrow; 
" at Lamb How in Crosthwaite ; on the summit of Whit- 
" barrow ; on the heights of Cartmel Fell ; and in the 
" woods of Furness-felts as far down as Holker Hall. It U 
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laoc f ijjjiii. -ait peaod cf iny wumajj the 

"^ IT iai£ GimimiiL 1^ Gs-mBE-: ii s iKnr a Indi ioiod^ and 
*- DccEonBC 17 Biiu^ bimiL.'' T^frif s jl moet intereBtb^ 
^jgamji'tf if iai£ itst ii: -vrimi i^isiigKin liie cdazacter ol a 
^fi»gynfg -viE TTTng ukdzii lamigB in iis axi-inxij^ and ifc is 
^LimuLjIu g -jI hmtt, be I di* from Hr. £acwdai R lee oC 
Kmidi^ » fflttSL. 2^£TOE^HE- ±fL IS^jt, diax the Black 
GrmoE sjpBs:^ 's: % fiammniifir acpir tfam idm Mr. 
FesnoEL y r :ufc . "anrnc mm piaicnfsl in liie TUnster distriet 
'jJaoL €iJBPviieR ir lae ^lodtiKsziiiood. It s not lamid in 
jBiT vciisr jscbBn- in Taic choict. snd an aUieDi|it iriudi, 
JSz. X. Amhwr li&Ik jul, wx maae aibont 1^ year 1864 to 
iismiaK 121E s^iBQK £ ITiaspTOlL in Bowiand, by ahtiiig a 
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Order FULICARIiE. 

FAMII.T RAI-LTD^K, 
GEHCS RAIXUS. 



WATER-RAIL 
Balixs AQCiLnci:^ L. 

Ota^). 

A resident speeies^ mudi rarer than fommlj, bat 
ptobaU J now and at all times commoner than so|^Kified, 
from the extzemel j returbD^ nature ol its hahit& It is wj 
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generally distributed, and has been suspected, on good 
groimda, of breeding in several places, but no poaitive 
evidence is in existence that I can find, though birds have 
many times been observed in spring and summer. In some 
parts of tho low districts on each aide of the Ribble estuary 
it is common in autumn and winter, and elsewhere more or 
less so, according as sluices, and other slow-flowing streams 
in marshy ground, abound or not. The late Mr. H. Dumford 
wrot« {Zod., 1874) that the stomachs of two he examined 
on the 1 2th of January contained " a little fibrous vegetable 
"matter, remains of small molluska, and legs of a wat«r 
" beetle, with a few pieces of grave! and chalk." In the 
collection of Mr. W. Fitzherbert Brockholes of Claughton 
Hall, is a curiously pied variety, killed at the MajTies, near 
Poulton-le-Fylde, about forty years ago. 



GkNUS porzana. 

SPOTTE D CRAKE. 

PoiWlANA Maruetta. (Leach.) 
The Spotted Crake is best known as an autumn and 
winter visitor, and although rare on the whole, there are 
few districts in which, at one time or other, specimens have 
not been shot, like the Water-Eail, its retiring habits 
making it easily to be passed over. No actual neat is on 
record, but Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson tells me that the species 
used to be very common on a marsh near Preston, now 
drained, and that he has often seen young birds there 
which must have been bred close by. Dr. Skaife wrote in 
tiie Mag. of Nai. Hist., 1838, that be was informed by aome 
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farmers, that in the Deighboiirhood of Martin Mere it vaa 
as abundant as the Water-Bail, and Lord Lilford writes me 
that near Tarleton it is not uncommon in September. Mr. 
Hugh P. Hornby has seen and shot a considerable number 
near St. Michael's-on-Wyre, between September and 
December, and, writing in the Zoologist (December, 1873) 
on one young and one old bird which he caught alive, says 
" they shew great repugnance to flying, preferring to trust 
" to their legs, running very quickly and low, and looking 
" more like rata than birds. Even when liberated in open 
" ground, the two I caiight refused to fly, though quite free 
" from injury. On being placed in some shallow, clear 
" water, they immediately dive, staying below the surface 
" a, considerable time, occasionally using their wings until a 
" rushy patch be found, in which they creep, and remain as 
" long aa possible, when they raise their heads, hut no more, 
" out of the water." The Spotted Crake is rare in Fumess, 
and Mr. Anthony Mason of Grange tells mo that he has 
only once seen it, when two birds were killed a few years ago 
by flying against the telegraph wires in that neighbourhood, 

BAiLLON'S CRAKE. 

PoRZANA Bailloni. (VieiUot.) 
Only one occurrence noted. Mr. James Holland of 
Middleton states that a specimen was killed near that town 
by a telegraph wire in the autumn of 1870. 

LITTLE CRAKE. 

PoRZANA PaRVA. (Scopoli.) 

A very rare visitor. 

A specimen caught alive in a drain inArdwick meadowa, 
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near MancheBter, in the autumn of 1S07, now in tlie 
Manchester museum (Jioj, Nat. Hist., 1829, p. 275, John 
Blackwall). 

Has been shot on the pond at Urinkwater Park, 18G0 
(John Plant, Mss.). 

" North Meols " (Nalumm, 1837, P. Eylands). 

" One specimen from Crosby — Mather" (Byerley, Famia 
of Liverpool, 1856), 

One killed at Bradshaw Fold, 1864 (E. Davenport, Mss.). 



Genus CREX. 

CORN-CRAKE. 

Crex Pratknsis. Bechstein. 
Local Names. — Dakff)--lim, Draker-ken, Drakeiv-ken. 

A summer visitor, which in the south of the county is 
stated to arrive before the end of April, but which does not 
make its appearance in most places until the middle of 
May. It is not usually seen after the first few days of 
October, but many instances are on record of its occurrence 
during the winter montlis, and there seems little doubt that 
occasionally individuals remain until the following spring. 
Various explanations of the names by which it ia known 
among the country people have been attempted, but my 
own belief is that they are taken from its note, and that 
they simply mean the "hen" which says "drake-drake;" 
the fact also that about Blackburn it is called the " Draken- 
hen " or " Draking-hen " confirms, I think, this idea, and 
to those who know the northern way of pronouncing dr 
with the hard Ik sound of the Keltic d, it will seem as 
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reasonable to interpret the sound to be " drake-drake " as 
" crake-crake." The Com-Crake is a common bird, but is 
decreasing probably from the same cause as the Qiiwl, 
numbers of its eggs being destroyed by the mowing- 
machines. Apart from special causes of this sort, however, 
great variations take place in its numbers in diiferent 
seasons, and Dr. Skaife {Mag. Not. Hist, 1838) remarks 
that, whilst plentiful usually, it was rare in the year 
in which he was wilting, Mr. W. A." Diimford (ZooL, 
1878, 1680) says that in Fumeas it was scarce in 1877, and 
unusually abundant in 1878, and near Clitheroe it only 
recovered its position in 1880, after having been very 
infrequent tor several seasons. Since 1871 Mr. Hugh P. 
Hornby says (Zool, 1873) it has been rare at St. Miehael's- 
on-Wyre, formerly having been a common species. In 
earlier times it appears to have been numerous, for Dr. 
Leigh writes (N'al. Hid. Lane., do., 1700) "The Rale is a 
" bird about the bigness of a Partridge, and is common in 
" these parts, it hides itself in the grass, and is discovered 
"by the snarling noise, that it continually makes." The 
Com-Crake has often been observed to sit upon a hedge, 
and emit its peculiar cry, especially in the evening, but the 
Rev, T. Dent of Grindieton, in a letter to Dr. Gai'stang of 
Clitheroe, dated May 13, 1846, described the proceedings 
of one, which, a few days before, in brilliant sunshine, had 
perched during the forenoon, several times, for ten or 
twelve minutes at once, on a quickset hedge close to the 
house-windows, and occasionally called out as contentedly 
as if among the grass. It will take to the water when 
necessary, and the late Mr. Thomas Garnett of Clitheroe 
wrote in the Fi&ld of January 15, 1859, as follows "Id a 
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" meadoTT here, on the bank of tho river, which had been 
" mowed a short time, a man was raking the cut grass from 
" the bank, and started a Land-rail from some coltsfoot which 
"grew there; she merely flitted across the river, and then, j 
" instead of concealing herself, as Land-rails usually do, she ' 
" sat on the opposite bank making a very peculiar noise, 
"and one I had never heard from a Land-rail before, 
" and I watched her with some interest, when immediately 
" about ten young ones (which from their size and appear- 
" ance could not have been hatched more than a day or two) 
" leapt from the bank into the river (which waa here about 
" thirty yards wiile), and swam across with as much ■ 
" ease and promptitude as if they were so many ducks.* 
The Com-Crake lays nine or ten eggs in June. 



GENUS GALLINULA. 

MOOR-HEN. 

Galunula Chloropus. (L.) 
Local Names. — Water-hen, Cool. 

Resident and common, found breeding everywhere in I 
weedy pits and ponds, and frequenting them throughout the 1 
winter ; when these are frozen, it takes to the running streams. | 
The eggs are six or eight in number, and are laid the end | 
of April or beginning of May ; sometimes, when the neat ia 
left for a while, they are carefully covered up with reeds. 
It is very pugnacious when it has young, and will drive 
away every other bii-d or animal wliich may then approach 
its vicinity. Mr. W. Fitzherbert Brockholes writes me that 
in October, 18S4, he had brought to him, alive and quite 
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undamaged, a specimen of the "hairy " variety of this bird 
(Conf. Transac, Norfolk and Norvnch NaJt, Sac, vol. iii., pp. 
581-587, J. H. Gumey, jun.). 



GENUS FULICA. 



COOT. 

FuucA Atra. L. 
The Coot is a resident species, but is very local, and 
whilst breeding numerously in many localities, in others is 
never seen except as a straggler in winter. It is more com- 
mon in the southern parts of the county than elsewhere, 
and near Croston and Eufford is very plentiful, numbers 
being visible to travellers between Preston and Burscough 
Junctions, on the pools by the side of the railway. It 
breeds at Knowsley, in Claughton, Wrightington, and 
Woodfold Parks, and before the drainage of Martin Mere 
was completed, Mr. R J. Howard says it nested there in 
hundreds. It is found at Marton Mere, near Poulton-le- 
Fylde, in some numbers, and Dr. St. Clair writes me that qn 
May 17th, 1879, he saw several nests there with eggs. In 
Fumess also it breeds, and Mr. W. A. Dumford says (Zod.y 
1880, p. 241) that in the hard winter of 1879, it was the 
most numerous of the wildfowl on "Windermere. The Coot 
lays about seven eggs some time in May, and incubation 
begins before the whole are deposited. 
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ORDER ALECTORIDES. 

Family gRUID^. 
GENtfS GRUS. 



CRANE. 

Gttus Communis. 
In the Zoologist for 1865, Mr. C. W. Devis says that 
a. good specimea was killed in May (exact date Dot ascer- 
tained) in the neighbourhood of Stretford. I have not 
Ijeen able to gather any confirmation of this, but a clear 
case has been made out for the admission of the bird to the 
Lancashire list by Mr. E. Milno Kedhead, F.L.S., of Bolton 
by-Bowland. This gentleman, on the 25th August, 1884, 
about 4 p.m.., saw, both with the naked eye, and through a 
glass, two Cranes flying as from W.N.W. to S.S.E., and 
having often observed them in Germany, and other places, 
he states that he is very familiar with the appearance of 
the species. The weather was noted by him as brilliantly 
fine and clear, air cooler, bar. 39'55, there having been a 
prevalence of easterly winds for some time before. 



FAMILY OTIDID^. 
GENUS OTIS. 



LITTLE BUSTARD. 

Otis Tetbax. L. 

An immature male, killed at Heaton about 1840, is now 

in the possession of Mr. W. Fitzherbert Brockholes of 
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Claughton Hall. Mr. Peter Eylanda {WaluraM, 1837) gives 
Burscough as a locality, and the late Eev. J. D. Banister 
(Mss.) Overton, near Lancaster, but in neither case are any 
particulars mentioned. Mr. J. H, Swainson informs me 
that a specimen was shot at Thornton, near Fleetwood, on 
the 15th of September, 1858. 
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Order LIMICOL^. 

Family GLAREOLID^. 
Genus GLARED LA. 

COLLARED PRATINCOLE. 

Glabeola Pratincola, (L.) 
Mr. Bullock writes {Transac. Linn. Soc, xi., p. 177) " the 
"first instance of this bird having been Idiled in Britain 
"occurred in 1807, when one was shot in the neighbour- 
" hood of Ormskirk, in Lancashire ; it was preserved by 
" Mr. J. Sherlock, of that place, from whom I purchased 
"it a few days afterwards." This Bpocimen passed into 
the collection of the then Earl of Derby, and ia still in the 
Derby museum at Liverpool. Montagu fOm. Die), ap- 
parently refemng to the same bird, says ho was assured 
by Mr. Bullock it was shot on the 18th of May, 1804, in 
the act of taking beetles on wing, the remains of which 
were found in its stomach, and that it was thought to be a 
mala. 
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FAMILY CHARADRIID.^. 
Genus CURSORIUS. 



Genus CHARADRIUS. 



f 

^H CREAM-COLOURED COURSER. 

^^^P CuRSOKius Gallicus. (Gmelia) 

I I have examined a specimen shot among a lot of Lapwings 

near St. Michael's-on-Wyre, about the autumn of 1860, and 
f now in the possession of Mr. Jos. Fmnklaad. 

^V GOLDEN PLOVER. 

S Charadrius Pluvialis. L. 

LtifAL Najie. — Yellow Plater. 

This handsome species breetls not uncommonly on many 
of the moorlands, and in winter is Bometimes very numerous 
on the sea-shore. A few paira may be found eacli summer 
frequenting almost all the hilla on the Yorkshire border, 
from Blackstone Edge to Pendle, and on some parts of the 
Bleasdale and adjoining fells it is comparatively abundant. 
Mr. John Weld says that it appears in flocks of 20 or 30 
in the low lands about Ijeagram Hall the middle or end of 
March, and that by the middle of April these leave for the 
neighbouring moors. It used, indeed, according to the M^s. 
of the late Rev, J. D. Banister, to breed on Filling Moss, 
but these were written some forty years ago, and it certainly 
does not do so now. Inland it frequents the valleys in 
hard weather, Hocking with Lapwings, and with them ap- 
pearing on the coast by thousands should the frosts continue. 
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These large flocks consUt mostly, of course, of migrants 
from the north, and Mr. T. Jackson writes me that in 1861, 
on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of March, immense numhers, and 
of Wigeon also, were packed on the shores of the Lune 
ready for departure, and waiting for the end of a terrific 
gale which was then blowing from the south-east. In 
autumn it does not usually come in any numhers until 
October. The eggs are four in number, and are laid about 
the 1st of May, and a nest I found on Pendle Hill on the 
10th May, 1879, consisted of a rather deep and neatly- 
ronnded hollow, the bottom being covered with about half- 
a-handfid of dry bents, and the position was a rather bare, 
grassy place, several yards from any heather, and with a 
good look-out over the neighbouring ground. The oH bird 
flew away with just one whistle when she had got about 
twenty yards from the nest, and did not re-appear, though 
I heard her whistling in the distance, for nearly half-an- 
hour, even then being very shy, and flying a long way off 
when I moved towards her. The black breast characteristic 
of the summer plumage is generally assumed in greater or 
less perfection before the shore is abandoned in spiing. 
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GENUS SQUATAROLA. 

GREY PLOVER. 

Squatauola Helvetica. (L.) 

A winter visitor, which appears on the coast at the 

autumn migration, remaining till spring. It is not at 

all uncommon, but does not gather in such large flocks as 

the Golden Plover, a few usually keeping together, and not 
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aaaociating with other waders. Not being of a very 
auspicious habit, its numbers ace rapidly thinned on arrival 
by the gunners, but, generally, it is considered much scarcer 
now than it was some score of years ago. It has only 
occasionally occurred inland. 



Genus vEGIALITIS. 
RINGED PLOVER. 

.(^GIALITIS HiATlCULA. (L.) 

Loi'AL Names. — Sand-larh, Tidlot, WhidUng Tuilot, Sing- 
neck Purre, Pew WUliam, Tew fFiUiam, Grundling. 
The Ringed Plover is the commonest of the resident 
Bhore-biitls on the Lancashire coast, and breeds on the whole 
length of the sea-beach, and in tlie lower portion of all the 
river-estuaries. It is rapidly, however, becoming scarcer in 
thr neighbourhood of the more frequented watering-places, 
and is subjected to so much disturbance from the move- 
ments of parties of visiters, that its extinction in those 
localities cannot be far distant I am not aware of its 
nesting anywhere inland, but in winter it is frequently 
seen, and sometimes in considerable numbers, on many of 
the fresh-water reservoirs. At this season it is much more 
plentiful everywhere, and the flocks are, no doubt, greatly 
augmented by migrants. The earliest eggs are laid by the 
middle of April, but great numbers of birds remain un- 
pured a month later, and as young in down may be found 
up to the middle of August, it is very probable that more 
than one family is brought up by each pair. The shingle, 
just above high-water mark, is moat fretjuently chosen as 
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the nesting-place, though sheltered positions among the 
sand-hills are also favoured, and a slight hollow is scooped 
out, sometimes lined with fragments of shells and stones. 
The number of eggs is, I believe, invariably four. 



Genus eudromias. 



DOTTEREL. 

Eudromias Morinellus. (L.) 
The only case I have met with of the Dotterel's occurrence 
during the autumn migration happened September 22ndy 
1884, when five birds going S.W. passed close by a man 
named Gookson, who at the time was working his cymbal- 
nets on Tarleton Moss. In spring, though much less 
plentiful than formerly, it still appears and remains for a 
few weeks, as it did in Pennant's time (Brit ZooLj 1776-77), 
on the fallows bordering the lower reaches of the Eibble. 
It occurs sometimes at Formby and the mouth of the Alt> 
and used regularly to frequent Pilling and Winmarleigh 
mosses, being 40 years ago so numerous that Mr. J. B. 
Hodgkinson tells me hundreds were ofiered for sale in 
Preston market in May. On the hills at the head of 
Wyresdale it is also seen at this season, and on Beaton Fell, 
on the 1st of August, 1879, a female, in good condition, 
and with the hatching spot bare, was shot by Mr. — Bates 
of Liverpool. The late Kev. J. D. Banister, too, writes 
(Mss.) that he has never found a nest, but that on the 
highest of these hills he has known a female bird to be killed 
with eggs in her at maturity. On Pendle Hill, where on 
August 28th, 1834, a Dotterel was killed which passed into 
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the poBsession of the late Dr. Garstajig, and on Blacketone 
Edge, where, 26 years ago, Mr. John Drake says it occurred 
regularly, it is now never seen. Mr. T. Jackson writes 
me that four birds out of a Hock of eighteen were ahot at 
Pilling in 1880 on March 19th, but this is a much earlier 
datfi than usual, and from about the 2Gth of April to the 
12th of May is the average time of its sojourn. 



Genus vanellus. 

LAPWING. 

Vanellus Vulgaris. Bechstein. 
Local Names.— Peio/, Tetdt, Plover. 

Resident, and everywhere abundant, being probably one 
of the commonest birds in the county. Generally, too, it is 
increasing, and only in such districts as that of Clitheroe, 
for instance, where there is very much less ploughing than 
there used to be, can it be stated as fewer in numbers than 
in former years. In winter it collects in considerable flocks, 
and these move about from one place to another in search 
of food, haiil weather driving them to the sesrcoast, whence 
they fly baekwai'ds and forwards as the severity of the 
season varies. The Lapwnng is more a bird of the low 
grounds than the moorlands, and the high fells, from which 
spring the streams of the Brennand and Whitendale valleys 
in Bowland, are the on]y localities Where I have seen them 
in numbers at any altitude. It is an early breeder, hatches 
two brooils in the season, and the bidk lay their first three 
or four eggs in April, but every year many nests may be 
found in March, and in 1 883 a confiding pair near Clitheroe 
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had made all preparations, and gob one egg safely deposited, 
on the first of that month ; the storm which came a week 
hiter, however, upset their calculations, and made all the 
birds in the neighbourhood flock together again for shelter. 
The eai'liest nest I have heard of was reported to the Field 
of March 4th, 1882, by Mr. H. J. Parke, who says that "on 
" February 22, a Plover's nest was found in Brindle, near 
" Preston, containing three eggs, and on the 25th the fourth 
" egg was laid, when the bird commenced to sit." This 
bird will take to the water on occasion, swimming buoy- 
antly, and Baron Von Hugel relates in the Zooloijist of 1872, 
how three young Lapwings, not many days old, on being 
disturbed by him near the reservoir at Stonyhm-st, dashed 
boldly in, screaming loudly, and swam about twelve yards 
from the bank, where they were joined by the parent bird. 
It shows great attachment to its nest, defending it boldly, 
and being very reluctant to leave it, as the following 
instance will show : — about half -past five in the evening of 
May 15th, 1879, Mr. T. Altham found a nest with four 
eggs in, three of which were completely covered with a dij 
cake of cow-dung, probably kicked over it by accident by 
the cattle. The birds bad evidently been trying to remove 
it, but had not Iwen able. The eggs were cold, but he took 
them home, put them on the oven all night, and at six aaxl 
morning took them to the nest again. The old birds were 
about the place, and the hen, on his leaving, went on at 
once, three of the eggs the morning following beii^ hatched 
and the young gone: the remaining egg had been acci- 
dentally cracked. 



TURN STONE — OYSTER-CATCHER. 



Genus strepsilas. 



TURNSTONE. 

Strepsilas Interpres. (L.) 
Young birds of this species are occasioaiilly Been in 
September and October, but in spring it occurs much more 
commonly, and small flocks in full summer plumi^e 
frequent the islands of Walney and Foulney, the mouth of 
the Wyre, and the more rocky portions of the shores of 
Morecambo Bay, regularly during the month of May, a few 
individuals almost always remaining till towards the end of 
June. On the Eibble it used to be common, and is still 
taken there in small numbers, but altogether it occurs much 
less frequently than it once did. It is rare inland, and is 
only now and then seen there in stormy weather. 



^ 



Genus H^matopus. 
OYSTER-CATCHER. 



H^MATOPUS OSTRALKGUS. L. 

Local Name. — Seorjiiti. 

The Oyster-Catcher is resident, and whilst most abundant 
on Walney Island, and round the shores of Morecambe Bay, 
is still found on the Eibble, and breeds in decreasing 
quantities on the sand-hills of Southport and Formby. It is 
very common in winter on the sand and mud'banks, and 
large additions aocnie through the arrival of migrants, 
considerable flocks remaining until late in spring. The 
eggs are laid the end of May or early in June, and although 
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generally only a slight hollow scooped in the sand, 
beautifully lined with fragments of shell, 



pieces 



of wood and s 



I bits of 



and often with 
straws. From being placed among the laige stones ajid 
drift just above high-water mark, the eggs, which so I'e- 
semble their Burroiindinga in appearance, afe not easy to 
find, and until the young are hatched, the birds are very 
wary. When this happens, however, they fly round the 
intruder with piercing shrieks, feigning lameness, and using 
every ai'tifico to lead him away to a distance. The neat is 
often placed too among the bays of the sand-hills, and the 
eggs are three or four in number, though Mr. Howard 
Saunders (2ool., 1866) expi-eases groat doubts as to any 
single bird laying more than three. The Oyster-Catcher 
rarely appears inland, but is sometimes shot on the large 
reservoirs. Dr. Leigh remarks (Nat. Hist. Lane, dc, 1700) 
" The SeSf-pyes are very common," and there is no doubt 
the Lancashire coast is pre-eminently suitable to the require- 
ments of this notable and brilliant biRl. 



FAMILY SCOLOPACID^. 
GENUS RECURVI ROSTRA. 



AVOCET. 

Eecurvirostra Avocetta. L. 

Mr. W. A Dumford (Birds nf Walney, 1883) saye that 

tJte Avocet has occuired on the shores of Morecambe Bay, 

ind Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson informs me that a specimen 

ssed into his possession, which was shot on the Gibble in 

bfi40, he believes in the autumn. 
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GENUS PHALAROPUS. 

RED-NECKED PHALAROPE. 

PHALAKOrUS Hyi'erbobeus. (L.) 
A rare visitor, occurring on passage. It is said to have 
often been shot on the Kihblc. 

GREY PHALAROPE. 

PhALABOPUS FliLICARIUS. (L.) 

Seen on the coast when migrating in spring and aiitiunn, 
and occasionally also inland. The late Dr. Garstang of 
Clitheroe had a specimen, shot on the Kibble near that 
town, in 1837, about Christmas. 



Genus SCOLOPAX. 
WOODCOCK. 

SCOLOPAX RUSTICULA. L. 

It is now a w(?!l-aacertained fact that the "Woodcock 
breeds regularly in many parts of North Lancashire, but it 
IB best known as a migrant in autumn, appearing towards 
the end of October or beginning of November, and being 
then everywhere generally dispersed in suitably wooded 
localities. It remains throughout the winter, and tlie 
greater part leaves in March or April, the remainder then 
setting about nesting operations. Mr. W. A. Dumford 
{Zwil, 1876) saya it is very plentiful in the thick coppices 
to the nortli of Barrow, where, young birds having been 
many timee seen, he fancies it breeds in some numbers, 
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and Mr. E. T. Baldwin (Zool., 1878) does not consider its 
nesting in the Fumess district generally at all exceptional. 
It haa been known to rear its young in Cartmel, and near 
Silverdale, and coming further south, Mr. R Standen tells 
me he has an egg taken in Bleasdak Forest in 1373, where 
also Mr. Louis H. Simpson has known it often to breed. 
Nests have been found during the last few years at \Vhite- 
well in Bowland, at Balderstone on the Eibble, and young 
birds only just able to fly have been seen the end of May 
at Langho, at Sabden, and on the Yorkshire side of tha 
Hodder in Bashall Eavea. Woodcock are much leas common 

in winter than formerly, and not many birds are 
caught in the " springes " which Pennant describes (Tour in 

md, 1774, p. 32) as being numerous in the northern 
parta of Lancashire, and in which he says " midtitudes are 
" taken in this manner in the open weather," they being 
" Iwd between tufts of heath, with avenues of small stonea 
" on each side, to direct these foolish birds into the snares, 
"for they will not hop over the pebbles." They mostly 
frequent the thick woods which clothe the lower fells, but 
a continuance of hard weather will bring them down to the 
open brooks in the neighbourhood of the rivers. 



GENUS GALLINAGO. 



GREAT SNIPE. 

Gallinago Major. (Gmelin.) 
Of the Great Snipe, Montagu says (On. Die., 1802) 1 
it was first described as a British bird by Pennant from a 
I specimen shot in Lancashire, and preserved in the a 
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of Sir Ashton Lever (Conf. £ril. Zool, 1776-77). Since 
then, the greater portion of the examples killed being young 
birds of the year, it has been regularly noticed all over th 
kingdom, but nowhere probably more frequently than i 
the county where it was first discovered, and I find over! 
twenty specimens recorded as obtained there within about 
the same number of years. All these, however, have been 
in the autumn or early winter, and no single occurrence 
is reported aitar the turn of the year. Near St. MichaelV 
on-Wyre Mr. Hugh P. Hornby has been exceptionally 
fortunate in securing specimens, and he remarks {Zool., ' 
December, 1873) on one shot September 23, 1873, that it 
lay very close, and on rising uttered a note not unlike that 
of the Common Snipe, but that it had a totally different 
flight, heavy, slow, and straight away. He writes me that 
in 1883, one, which was a perfect mass of fat and grease, 
was shot in the same locality in September, and a second a 
day or two later near Kirkham, and this last I have had an i 
opportunity of examining. 

COMMON SNIPE. 

Gallinago C-MJiSTis. (Frenzel.) 
Local Names. — Full Snipe, Lady Snipe. 

The Common Snipo is an abundant species, breeding 
numerously in many localities, and in winter, with lai^e 
added flocks of migrants, being plentiful wherever there ia 
suitable feeding-ground. In the southern half of the county 
it only nests in small numbers, and in autumn is said to 
commence to arrive on the mosses about the end of August, 
continuing to do so through September. At this time it ia 
very wild, keeping together in whUps of thirty or forty, 
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anil when one gets up, and gives it« alarm-note, iMsps from 
all parts of the mosses rise up also {Field, November 24, 
ia55; Zool. 1850, p. 2772, J. M. Jones). In the valleys of 
the nibble and Hodder, and on the lower parts of the moors 
bounding thorn, for its nost is seldom seen so high as 
1,000 feet above the sea, it breeds commonly, as is also the 
case on the higher reaches of the Wyi-e. It is a well-known 
resident, too, in Fumess. The late Rev. J, D, Banister 
wrote in hia journal that in the neighbourhood of Pilling 
the migrating flocks arrive in great numbers in October, 
Imt don't remain long, and appear to go southwards, and in 
1872 Mr. Hugh P. Hornby says (Zool., March, 1873) tliat 
more Snipes appeared at St Michael'a-on-Wyre than had 
been known for many years, and so early as the third week 
in July ; about 360 were shot before they took their 
departure the end of October. In wet seaaons it is always 
most numerous, and when frost sets in, the marshes are 
deserted for the small brooks and ditches. It is double- 
brooded, and ia an early breeder, the first lot of four 
^;ga being laid the last week of March or early in April, 
usually on a slight elevation in damp situations, and in 
the least possible neat Mi: T, Altham tells me that he 
once put three Lapwing's eggs into a Snipe's nest, 
flubstituting them for its own, and that they were duly 
hatched, but that the young were promptly deserted. It is 
one of the earliest liaers in the morning, and may often be 
heard drumming before daybreak, but this is more generally 
indulged in towards evening, and in fine weather so early in 
the year as January. The once discredited habit of the 
Snipe in occasionally perching on trees has been noticed by 
many observers. Of the varieties of this species, Mr. Hugh 
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P. Hornby (Zool., December, 1S73) recorda having shot 
" a redder-plumaged specimen than usual," and several 
examples of the molanic form, ouce accorded specific 
honours as Sabine's Snipe (ScolDpax SaHnei, Vigors), have 
been procured at various times ; {Proc. Liverpool Lit. a-ad 
Phil. Soc 1863-64, C. Collingwood) ; (3fag. Nal. //is^., 1838, 
J. Skaife); (/w/ 1879 C S treason) 




Pantle 



Snipe in winter un- oUeutaiiglit ontlleEoutll side of Ilie Riblile in 
tbe snares lo(^ally called "paut]ea,"uro1>abIy from tlie Anglo-Normait 
"panter^a net or snare" (UaUiwell, Archaic Die, 1850). They are 
formed of twisted horse-hair, the main line or ' ' rudge " being twelve 
yards in length, and twenty hairs in tbickness, and into tbis, the 
nooses, of two baira only, and known as " guelders," are woven 
in pairs, about three inches apart. The " rudge " is stretched throe 
incnesfrom the ground, and is fastened to four pegs called "nebs," 
foiU'teen inches Iods. one at each end. and the other two dividing 
it into three equal lengths or "bow?." Putting "guelders" in 
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Genus limnocryptes. 

JACK SNIPE. 

LnDJOCRYPTEa G.UilNULA. (L.) 

LooAL Name. — Jack Snipe. 

Although far from being as plentiful as the Common S 
this winter visitor ia very evenly distributed, and c 
ally, as Lord LUford tells me is the case at Taiieton, appears 
in great numbers. Blackwall (Researches in Zodogy, 183i, 
p. 7) gives Oct 1st and April 3rd as the average dates of 
its arrival and departure between 1814 and 1828 in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, and I have these confirmed 
from many other sources, but it is very often noticed by 
the third week in September, and Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
tells me that in 1878 he saw one on the 31st of August 
Generally, it is reported aa occurring less frequently than 
fonnerly, but near Overton Mr. T. Jackson thinks it in- 
creases, feeding on the rushy marshes in wet, and by the 
streams in frosty, weather. It is a soHtary aiiecies, and 
docs not occur in flocks like the Common Snipe. Odd birds 
have been known to remain until very late in spiing, and a 

order for the first time is called " eyeing," and eetting them afWr 
they have been used is "tilling." Snipe and Teal are mostly 
caught during the night, and in preparing the ground the fowlers 
flhuffle along sideways, with the feet close together, trampling a 
strip of grass about a, foot in width, so that in the darkness ithaa 
some resemblance to a narrow plash of water. Sl^-Larks, too, are 
largely taken in panties, the rudge being of string, and tbe guel- 
ders only one hair in thickness. After a fall of snow is the most 
favourable time, a long narrow strip of ground being swept bare, 
and some wheat thrown dowiL Not many other birds fall victims 
in this way, but Lord LUford writes l^ool., 1883, p. 495) "on 
" October 25 I received from one of our gamekeepers a very fine 
"old male Scoter, Qidfmia Niffra, minus one foot, with a note 
stating that the bird was ' caught,' probably in a ' pantle ' or enlpe- 
snare, ou the mere in Tarleton, on 22nd inat." 
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correapondenfc of the Field of May 16, 1874, soys that in 
Prince'e Park, Liverpool, he saw on May 9th a Jack Snipe 
get up within two yards of him, and fly away acroaa the 
lake, alightii^ on the further bank. 



GENUS TRINGA. 



DUNLIN. 

Tringa Alpina. li 
Local Names. — Purre, Sea-mouse. 

From the, sand-banks and mud-fiata of the Duddon to 
those of the Mersey, the Dunlin is by far the commonest 
of the winter shorebirda, and frequents by thousands the 
whole of the coast-line at that season. Not many of these 
stay to nest in the county, but although the mosses, ifcc, 
near the coast are almost entirely deserted now, on the 
higher hills many broods are reared each year. In the 
Moff. of Nat. Hist, for 1834, Mr. Hemy Berry, referring to 
Bewick's aecount of the Purre, says that on Martin Mere 
he has shot the female with eggs fully matured, and found 
several nests from which he had driven the old birdsj and 
Mr, R. J. Howard tells me that John Cootson, an old wild- 
fowler, has often taken the nest in the same place. On 
other of the coast mosses it has also bred many times, 
though never vary plentifully, and the Jtepoii of ilie Bury 
JVat. Iliil. Sue., 1871, states that it has been known to do so 
on Chat Moss, near Manchester. It bred on the hills at the 
head of Wyresdale, some 30 years ago, according to the 
Mss. notes of the late Rev. J, D. Banister, and K. Leyland, 
Hahfax, aays (Mag. Nat. Hist., 1828) that it "breeds on 
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Blackstone Edge." It is still found nesting on the more 
northern parts of the latter range of moors, and from near 
Todmorden I have myself examined a clutch of young in 
down, and have been informed that Dunlin appear there 
every summer; on May 9th, 1880, I saw a fine black- 
breasted bird here, but couldn't raise its mate, and newly 
hatched young were found in 1876 on May 20th, and in 
1877 on May 28tL Mr. T. Altham has seen it on the 
Bowland fells, and on Pendle it has been observed several 
times in full breeding-plumage, but a thoroughly-authenti- 
cated nest has never, to my knowledge, been taken there. 
In 1876, on May 20th, Mr. W. Pumell found three eggs, 
which, unfortunately, had been disturbed, and one sucked, 
and their connection with several Dunlin which were seen 
on the hill at the same time could not be traced. In 
Fumess, Mr. W. A. Dumf ord states that it is resident, but 
does not nest, and small flocks, indeed, may be seen in every 
month of the year along the whole of the shore. By the 
end of April the winter flocks are broken up, the black 
breast of the summer plumage has been assumed, and the 
birds leave for their breeding-quarters, returning towards 
the end of July, and f^radually increasing until the enormous 
quantities which are seen in October are again collected. 
Mr. T. Jackson says he has shot a large quantity at a time 
by moonlight at high water, and that they seem to collect 
on the edge of the sea in the night-time ; they are by no 
means shy during the day, and are always easy of approach. 
The Dunlin is not often seen inland in winter, but Mr. fi. 
Davenport tells me that it has many times been shot on the 
Bury reservoir, and at other places in the neighbourhood. 



ijrnj; stint — ^lEMinNCKS snNT. 



LITTLE STINT. 

Trinoa Minuta. Leisler. 
The Little Stint occurs on migration in spring and- ] 
autiimn, but is by no means common. At botli seasons it 1 
baa been noticed inland, and Mr. E, Davenport informs me I 
that on the 14th September, 1870, four specimens were 
shot on the Bury reservoir, two of which remain in hie 
possession now. The same gentleman saw a pair on i 
Whittle Pike in May, about the year 1875, and on the 
moora east of Burnley it has for many years been observed 
in that month, in suitable, damp weatJier, and even so late 
as June. Those familiar with the ground say that a pair I 
or two of birds, resembling Dunlins, but without the black 
breast, and not much bigger than larks, are seen nearly 
every spring, ami that they have always been spoken of as 
Little Dunlin. They are described as being very familiar 
in their habits, running like mice among the tufts, squeaking, 
and permitting approach within five or six yards. 



TEMMINCK'S STINT. 

Tbinga Temmincki. Leisler. 
A rare visitor in spring and autumn. Mr, J. E. Harting 
writes me that in 1864 one was shot on Ribbleton moor, 
by a man named Sharpies, from whom he purchased it in 
May of that year, and the Eev. E. D. Banister presented a 
specimen to the Lancaster museum, which he shot at 
FillhiK in 1873, but in what month he cannot remember. 
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CURLEW SANDPIPER. 

Trjsga Subakquata. {GiildenstJwlt.) 

I An uncommon \T3itor on passage, having been shot in 

autumn from the end of August to the beginning of 

I October, and in spring from April to the end of May, by 

. vhich time the summer plumage has been generally 



PURPLE SANDPIPER. 

Tringa Striata, L. 
The sandy shores of Lancashire are not suitable for this 
rock-loving species, and although during the winter months 
it is a regular visitor in small numbers, and has been shot 
along the whole line of coast, it is one of the rarest of 
the Sandpipers. It has been killed inland, but very 
infrequently. 

KNOT. 

Tringa Canuitjs. L. 
Local Namk — Dunn, School-Urd (pronounced Scoo-bird). 

The Knot is a well-known spring and autumn migrant, 
and, especiallyon Walney Island, and round Morocambe Bay, 
flocks of thousands may be seen at those seasons, as also 
throughout the winter if the weather bo hard. Willughby, 
{OmUhdogy, Eay, 1678, p. 302} says "in the month of 
"Febraary in the year of our Lord, 1671, on the coast of 
" Lancashire about Leverpool I ohsor\-ed many of this sort 
" of birds flying in company." It is not, however, eo 
common on the Mersey and Kibble as in the localities 
before mentioned, where it gets its local name through 
such large quantities keeping so close together. It is 
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I'arely that feirds are taken with any remnant of the bril- 
hant Goloura of the summer plumage, hut Dr. Kershaw of 
Middleton has a specimen, shot at Southport in September, 
1883, and which he saw in the flesh, with a decided red 
hreast. Inland it is very occasional. 
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GENUS MACHETES. 



RUFF. 
Machetes Pitgnax. (L.) 



I 



A spring and autumn migrant, occurring regularly in 
small numbers, but now being much more uncommon than 
some twenty or thirty years ^o. It used then to be taken 
in large quantities on the Kibble (see p. 145), and although 
Pennant{Brif. ZooL, 1776-77)says that, visitingMartin Mere 
the latter end of March or beginning of April, it did not con- 
tinue there above three weeks, there appears little doubt he 
was in error, and that it remained to breed. At least 
this was so early in the present century, for there are mere- 
men atiU living who can remember the birds remaining ail 
summer, have seen them assume and throw off the " mff," 
and have often watched them at the " hill." Mr. R J". 
HowaRl has two males, in full breeding plumage, shot on 
Martin Mere about 1640, and near tlie same time a young 
bird, unable to fly, was caught by William Parker of 
CroflsenH. It has occurred several times inland in autumn, 
and Mr. H. P. Hornby writes me that in September, 1881, 
he shot a male and two females out of a small flock near 
St. Michael'a-on-Wyre. At this season, young birds and 
ResvBS (females) are most frequently met with. 
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Genus CALIDRIS. 



; and I 



SANDERLING, 

Calidris Arenaria. (L.) 

The Sanderling is a regular migrant in spring and 

autumn, and indiTidua,ls have occasionally been shot in 

the irinter months. Unlike its congeners, it appears to 

frequent in greater numhera the mouth of the Mereey than 

I the more northern parts of the shore, and Mr. H. Dumford 

I {Zool., July, 1873) speaks o£ flocks that spring exceeding 

r even those of the Dunlin : he also remarks on the well- 

tnown preference of the species for drier situations, and 

eand-banks rather than mud-flats, and probably this is in 

part the reason why the one locahty is more favoured than 

the others. It reroainB very late in spring, and Mr. James 

Cooper (Zoo?., 16i5, p. 1192) says he has shot it on the 

6th of June on the banks of tlie Eibble, and has seen it 

k eyen later : such birds have always assumed the complete 

L treediug plumage. It does not appear to be noticed in 

' antumn on the coast much before September, and inland ia 

not at all uncommon, being sometimes,. Mr. R. Davenport 

tells me, plentiful on the Bury reservoir. 



GENUS TRYNGITES. 
BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 

TjlYNfilTES EUFESCENS. (VieilloL) 

A male bird was killed at Formby, on the banks of t 
river Alt, about thirteen miles north of Liverpool, in May, 
1829, and was sent to Li\'ei-pool market for sale along with 
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Home Snipes. This specimen passed into the poasession of 
the Rev. T. Staniforth, late of Boltoa Eectory, Skipton, 
who transmitted the record to Yarrell (Bril, Birds., 4th ed., j 
p. 436). 



^ 



GENUS TRINGOIDES. 



COMMON SANDPIPER. 

Tkingoides Hypoleucus. (L.) 
Local Names. — Summer Snipe, Samd Snipe, Sand-pie, Scmd-\ 
lark, Dkhf-di-dce. 
A summer visitor, arriving about the middle of April, 
and leaving in September. The Common Sandpiper prefers 
the neighbourhood of fast-running, gravelly streams, and in 
the south of the county, and on the lower reaches of all the 
rivers, it is seldom seen except on niigratioa In the hilly 
districts, however, it is more or less common everywhere, 
and in some localities exceedingly so. Mr. H. Kerr says | 
that in Eossendale it is fairly numerous in the breeding I 
season, on the Calder and Eibble it is common, and t 
Hodder and its tributaries in Bowland it is i 
plentiful. In Higher Wyreadale it is well-known, and 
round the tarns and lakes of the Fumess fella breeds 
regularly, as also on all the streams which flow into 
Morecambe Bay. The eggs are four in number, and ara 
laid about the beginning of May, in a slightly-constructed 
nest, usually a very little way from the water, among the 
short docks and herbage. Sometimes, however, it ia built 
as much as one hundred yards off {Zod., 1872, Von Hiigel), 
and an early nest taken by Mr. T. AJtham on April 25th, 
1976, and which had four fresh eggs, was close to a footpath 
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quite forty yards from the stream. The young are able to 
run about immediately on being hatched, and the late Mr. 
Thomas Gamett of Clit^eroe described {Mag. Nat, Hist, 
1833, p. 148) an instance, in which attempts at escape were 
made by chicks which had only been out of the shell an 
hour or two. Both young and old readily take to the 
water, and the latter are expert swimmers and divers, able, 
even if winged, to baffle the utmost efforts of a dog to seize 
them. 



SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 

Tringoides Macularius. (L.) 
In a paper on the Notabilia of the Archaeology and 
Natural History of the .Mersey district during the years 
1863, 1864, 1865, by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, published in 
the Proceedings of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Session 1865-66, is a note on this North 
American species by Mr. C. S. Gregson, who says " Edwin 
" Lord of Warrington shot two on the Mersey below that 
"town in May, 1863, one of which I possess. In 1865 he 
"again saw this species on the river, but did not get 
" a shot" Mr. Gregson has written me, under date June 
12, 1884, that he saw in all four specimens, in the flesh, 
and in process of skinning by Lord. 



Genus helodromas. 



GREEN SANDPIPER. 

Helodromas Ochropus. (L.) 
The Green Sandpiper is one of the earliest to arrive 
of the autumn migrants, and a few birds may be seen each 
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year in one place or another, freqnentiDg in August the 
fresh-water brooks and runnels, and regularly occurring 
from that month until December, I do not find any record 
of examples killed in the spring, but the species has 
been shot many times in July, and the late Dr. Skaife 
{Mag. Nat. Hist., 183T) was confident that a male and 
female killed near the river Darwen on Jidy 29th and 
August 1st respectively in 1837, and one or both of which 
had been seen about for two or three weeks, had been 
breeding : this, however, is extremely doubtful, as no 
authentic nest has ever yet been taken in Britain. It 
is essentially a fresh-water feeder, and even when near 
the sea, is always found on the banks of ponds, &c., at some 
distance from the shore. 



Genus totanus. 

WOOD-SANDPIPER. 

Totanus Glareola. (Gmelin.) 
A lUre visitor, and, curiously enough, all the occurrences 
I have heard of, except one recorded by Mr. N. Cooke, of 
Warrington {Zool, Sept. 28, 1848, p. 2304), are from the 
Calder and Eibble in the neighboiu-hood of Mytton and 
Whalley. Mr. W. Naylor preserved one shot at Calder foot 
on November IS, 1867, and has a second killed in May, 
1869, in Mytton wood, which had a mate with it, and tlie 
late Mr. David Mitchell, about four years before, saw two 
old birds near the same place, having four young with them, 
which he believed to have been bred there, for he averred 
that they were only able to fly just sufficiently well to avoid 
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capture, and owing to this the parents were quite close to 
him many times. Mr. H. Miller also tells me that he has 
mounted two birds which were shot near Cock Bridge, on 
the bants of the Calder, — one in 1879, in August, he thinks, 
Mr. Cooke says of his specimen that it was shot as it rose 
from a pit, in company ^vith some Snipes, and that it ^ 
identified by Mr. H. Doubleday. 



REDSHANK. 

ToTANUS Calidbis. (L.) 
This species is common on the coast from Augt 
April, and occasional stragglers appear in winter i 
The great majority, however, leave in spring, and although 
it is never scarce during the breeding months, its nest has 
very seldom been found mthin the county limits. Mr. J. 
B. Hodglcinson has seen eggs on Walney, which had been 
taken there, and is confident that it breeds in the Winster 
valley, but the Cumberland coast is the nearest point where 
it nests in any numbers, Mr. T. Jackson says that it is 
common all the year round on the Lime, frequenting the 
creeks on the marshes, and that he considers it to be lai^ely 
on the increase. 



SPOTTED REDSHANK. 

TOTANUS Fuscus. (L.) 
A rare visitor, occurring irregularly on passage. Mr. 
Gregson (Proc. Hislor. Soc. Lane, and Cliesh., 1865-66) says he 
shot one at the mouth of the Alt in October, 1864, and Mr. 
H. Miller writes me, that about 1873, he had a specimen 
which was killed on the edge of the Calder above Whalley. 
, F. J. Hornby shot a male bird on August 22nd, 1877, 
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Dear St. MichaelVon-Wyre, and Mr, J, B. Hodgldnson says 
that a pair in Bummer plumage wero seen on the Eibble in 
May, many yeiira ago, by the late James Cooper. In 
October, 1883, about the 17th, as Mr. W. Fitzherbert 
Brockholes infonna me, one was sent him shot near Pilling. 

GREENSHANK. 

ToTANrs Canescens. (Gmelin.) 
The Greenshank ia a regular visitor on migration in 
autumn, and haa been shot as late as November, but it 
only appears in small numbers, and in spring ia still moi'e 
rarely met with. It is often seen in company with Red- 
shanks. 

• Genus macrorhamphus. 
red-breasted snipe. 
MACRORHAjmius Gkiseus. (Gmelin.) 
An example of this rare American species was obtained 
near Southport in 1873, about September, and passed into 
the collection of Mr. J. B. Hodgldnson, by whom it was 
presented to the Preston n 



Gknus LIMOSA. 

BAR-TAILED GODWIT. 

LiMOSA Lapponica. (L.) 
A spring and autumn migrant, seldom appearing at the 
latter season until September, or remaining longer than the 
end of the following month. According to the late Rev. J. 
D. Hamster (Mss.) the return flight commences in March, 
bat Mr. W. A. Durnfoid says {ZooL, 1876) that in 1876 he 
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saw % flock of (jodwitBy probably Bsr-taOed, on Febiiiary 
19th, <m WabieT, and in the same locality, in 1881, Hr. 
Hngfa P. Hornby inf ixms me he noticed several small 
parties as late as the 4th of June. Mr. J. R Hodgkinsoii 
stin c<msiders it a oHnmon antnmn visitor to the BibUe 
estuary, bat so long ago as 1838^ the late Dr. Skaife, in the 
Mag. of Xat^ Hi^. of that year, wrote of it as only being 
thinly scattered along the shcHie, and refers to the ininiftni^ 
flocks he nsed to meet with when shooting there. 



BLACK-TAILED GODWIT. 

LiMOSA .£gocxphaul (L.) 
The Black-tailed Grodwit is not as ccnnmon as the Bar- 
tailed, bat is a regnlar visitor in antomn, and Mr. T. 
Jackson writes me that <m the Lone he sees both species 
there in small numbers;, all having left, however, by October 
is oaL Near Sl Afichael's-on-Wyre, Mr. Hugh P. Hornby 
says they have twice shot specimens^ one, a male, on Sept. 
23, 1873, and the second, three birds having been seen the 
previous day, on Sept. 12, 1882. Mr. C. S. Chn^son has 
only met with this species once on the Fcnrmby shore. I 
do not find any record of its occurrence on the spring 
migration. 



Genus NUMENIUS. 



WHIMBREL 

XOIKXIUS PttSOFTS. (L.) 

Local Xaiibs. — Jla^rd, Cmhnt^p^ CwrkuhuhUj^^ OwrUw- 

The Curley-hilps mentioned by Dr. Leigh as sometimes 
being on the smaller Martin Meer in great numbers (see 



p. 121), no doubt mean WMmbrela, and the name, with 
slight variations, is still used on the Eibble and Wyre, and 
most probably is to be interpreted as a little Curlew, or a 
" whelp" off a Curlew. Young Whimbrels are seen on 
passage in September and October, and occasionally a few 
birds remain the winter, but at both seasons the species is 
rare, and it is during the vemal migration only that it 
becomes common, considerable flocks appearing along the 
coast in May, and the regularity of their visits providing it 
with another of its local names. It sometimes alights on 
the moors in autumn, and a correspondent of the Field of 
Sept. 2, 1871, says that in the previous week he shot a 
female out of two birds which he came across on Stansfleld 
Moor, near Todmorden ; in September, 1883, also, Mr. Jon. 
Dean got one on the hilla above Eosaendala In the spring 
it frequents the pastures near the coast on its first arrival, 
afterwards gravitating towards the sand-banks and the sear 
edge, and Mr. C. S, Gregson (Nal. Scrap Book, pt. 4) has 
known it to remain very late on some of the mosses, though 
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1 thinking it sometimes breeds. 



^K CURLEW. 

^^K !MUMEN'1US AitQUATA. (L.) 

^^V The Curlew is a common resident, breeding more or less 
plentifully on all the fells, and frequenting the coast in 
winter in large numbers, where also many birds may be seen 
the year round. Its nest is found pretty regularly ou some 
of the low-lying mosses, and on Chat Moss it occasionally 
breeds {Rf.port Bury Nat. Eiat. Soc, 1871), whilst on those 
of Cockerbam, Foulshaw, &c., it is a constant i 
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resident. In the south of the county it is only observed on 
pasB^e, and os far north aa Burnley it is rarely Been eveo 
on the higher lands, for, as Mr. H. Kerr remarks on the 
Kosaendalc district, the neighbourhood of the manufactunDg 
towns, and the fact of the moors being open to all, and 
intersected by footpaths, are quite aufficient reasons for the 
scarcity of all shy and wary species like the present. On 
Pendle Hill there are always a few pairs, and it breeds 
commonly on all the fells which form the gathering ground 
of the Hodder, the Wyre, and theLune, becoming especially 
numerous on those at the head of Croasdale. Mr. T, Altham 
saya too that it appealed in 1880 on Longridge Fell, and 
that in 1862 there were three pairs breeding thera On the 
Fumess Fells it is common, and many birds liere doubtless 
feed on the coast, but as a rule the Curlew does not travel 
far when on its breeding ground, and in winter it remains 
entirely by the sea, not passing to and fro according to the 
weather, aa ia the habit of the Lapwing. The migratory 
movement begins in April, earlier if it be a mild spring, 
and the flocks may be heard passing over at night in what 
must be very large numbers. By July the moors are again 
deserted, and old and young travel down to the shore 
together. The eggs are three or four in number, and are 
laid the end of Apiil or beginning of May, in a slightly- 
constructed nest, sometimes on the driest parts of the 
ground, and sometimes in marsliy places, and are rarely 
found except by accident. "As wary as a Curlew" has 
almost become a proverb, and both birds-nester and wild- 
fowler know this well, but Mr. T. Jackson says that in 
foggy weather, or in the halt-light of morning or evening, it 
ia the easiest of birds to get a shot at, and in the dai^ » 



ARCTIC TKaN, 

the worst seeing one he knows. It varies very mach i 
size, and specimens are often procured very little big 
than a WhimbrcL 

" Fly-net8"or "King-nets" (Plate SI.) are set whenthere it 
moon, and acroBB the oanks which are laat coyered by the tL.-.^ 
They are made of very fine cotton or linen thread, from three iiwil^l 
to five inch mesh, and thirteen to fifteen mesh deep, and are hung 
diamond-ways on polea from t«n to twenty yards apart ; this ib 
done very loosely, ao as to give plenty of " bag," and on the Kibble 
the bottom is allowed to come close to the ground, but on the Lune 
a gap of three feet is left. The name ''Binc-neta" arises from 
tbere being a amall brass ring or pujley at tne top of the poIe« 
through which the cord for pulling them up is run. There is, of 
course, no limit to their length, and as much as 800 yards has been 
known to be set by one man. Curlew, Whimbrel, Qeeae, Ducks, 
and all the shore-binia are taken, the smaller ones, such as DunJin, 
getting so entangled as many times to need being torn in pieces 
before they can be removed! The only birds which ever break 
through are Teal, a hunch of these, flying down wind, often 



Order GAVI^. 

Family lariDjE. 

subfamily sternin./e. 

gknus sterna. 

ARCTIC TERN. 
Sterna Macrura. Nanmann. 
XAL Names. — Sparling, Kek, Skrilce, Sea-Snullmp. 
The Arctic Tern is a Bummer visitor, and breeds in con- 
siderable numbers on AValney, and some of the surrounding 
islets. Various opinions ai-e held as to whether it or the 
Common Tern is most plentiful. Mr. Howard Saunders, 
■who visited Waloey early in June, 1865, writes me 
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that then they were about equal, but that near Piel there 
was a preponderance of Arctic : the late Mr. H. Durnford, 
however, as I am informed by his brother, Mr. W. A. 
Dumford, considered, some ten years later, the Commoa 
Tern to be the more numerous, and the latter gentleman 
says that three out of four of his skins are of this species, 
and that he believes the proportion is in reality still greater. 
There is no doubt that proportions change, and Mr. 
Saunders says that on the Fame islands, for instance, the 
Common Tern is distinctly pressing back the Arctic, and 
in Brittany also is driving away the Eoseate {Brit. Birds, 
Yarrell, 4th ed., p. 545). The Arctic Tern arrives on its 
breeding-ground in May, and leaves in September or 
October, being seen on migration in the other parts of the 
county, and occasionally being drivea inland by storms. 
The eggs are two or three m number, and are laid about 
the beginning of June, often in slight depressions scratched 
in the sand or shingle, though sometimes a few bents are 
collected together, and tho favourite situations are either 
the hoUows of the sand-hills, or along the shore just outside. 
Mr. John Hancock (Transac Nal. 3isl. Soc. of Northumier- 
lavd and Durham, vol. vi., p. 142) says, under Roseate Tern, 
though he has since written me (December, 1882) that he is 
now more inclined to think the specimen was a young Arctic 
Tern, " while on an ornithological tour to the west coast 
" (on July 27, 1840) my attention was arrested by a Tern 
" on the sands at Morecambe Bay ; it was making the moat 
" extraordinary movements and was evidently in trouble ; 
" so intent was it on rubbing its head from side to side 
"upon the sand, that it aJlowed me to approach within 
" gun-shot I killod the bird, and to my surprise found a 
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"cockle firmly fixed on the upper mandible, which was 
"inserted nearly half-an-inch between the valves of the 
" shell, and was indented by its grasp ; a, rather strange 
" example of the biter bit." 

COMMON TERN. 

Sterna Fluyiatilis. Naumann. 
Local Kaues. — Sparling, Kek, Shrike, Sea-Swallow. 

The present species and the one last described are not 
easily to be distinguished on the wing, except by a practised 
eye, and at pretty close quarters, and there is little doubt 
that mistakes in identification are often made. Their 
habits, times of arrival and departure, and the conditions 
under which they are seen away from the shore, are much the 
same, but the Common Tern is the more generally distributed 
of the two, and is, or has been until very lately, found nesting 
in several localities other than "Walney island and its 
vicinity. On Fouhiey, in 1840, Mr. John Hancock found 
it plentiful, and Mr. W. A. Dumford {Birds of Wdneij, 
1683) says that it nests in suitable places all along the coast 
of Fnmoss. Mr. John Watson has known it to breed for 
at least three years on the mosses on the Westmorland 
border, on Martin Mere, according to Mr. R. J, Howard, 
it used to do so plentifully, and not very long ago a 
considerable colony frequented the sand-hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Formby. Here, on June H, 1873, the late 
Mr, H. Dumford {Zool., 1873) found it breeding in numbers, 
the two or three eggs being placed on the top of the most 
naked sand-lulls, and without any nest whatever. On 
Walney it chooses sometimes a bank of pebbles just above 
liigh*water mark, often hollows in the drift sea-weed and in 
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the sand-hills abutting on the beach, and occasionallr a nest 
ia constructed of little bits of drift-wood, a habit which Mr. 
J. E. Harting says ia not uncommon with this apocies. The 
eggs are laid early in June, but owing to indiscriminate 
robbery, young in down may be found up to the end of 
July, and from this cause the Common Tern is now but 
rare in places where not many years ago its eggs might 
have been collected by hat-fuls. 
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ROSEATE TERN. 

Sterna Dougalli. Montagu, 
The Roseate Tern was found breeding on the island 
FoiUaey in 1840 by Mr. John Hancock, who writes me 
that, to the best of his recollection, it and the Common 
Tern were about equal in numbers there. His visit was 
paid on the 27th July, but the place had been so harried 
that year, that the birds had had to lay second or third 
clutches, and six eggs he found were just hatching, the 
young from one, indeed, making its appearance whilst 
he was watching the old bird. Since then the species 
has become rarer and rarer, and is now probably extinct, 
Mr. J. E. Harting, who visited the locality on May 30, 
1864 (Zool., 1864) saw several birds, but did not shoot any, 
and Mr. Howard Saunders, who went specially for the 
Roseate Tem, early in June, 1865, only saw one pair. He 
writes (Zod., 1866) that whilst traversing the isle of 
Walney " suddenly a harsh ' crake ' caught my ear, and 
"there, above our heads, easily distinguishable by their 
"more slender form, bathed in au indescribable pink 
"glow, hovered a pair of veritable Roseate Terns. I 
" gazed at these objects of my search untU my eyes ached, 
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"but they mounted higher and higher, and amongat i 
" the score of nests in the space of half-ao-acre round i 
"lis, it was useless to attempt to identify their eggs, 
" and I may as well say at once that this was the only 
"time I was able to distinguish this species with perfect 
" certainty on Walney." I have not heard of any 
occurrence since Mr. W. A. Duraford wrote (Zool., 1876) 
that a pair had been shot at Eiggai", on Walney, iu. 
1874, and stuffed by a blacksmith in Barrow, who 
described them as " Eose-breasted Sparlings." 

LITTLE TERN. 

Sterna Minuta. L. 



Like the Arctic and Common Terns, the Little Tern. 
is a summer visitor to the Lancashire coast, but owing 
to the senseless destruction which has pursued it and 
many other beautiful and interesting species, it now 
breeds only in one part of Walney island, and that in 
much diminished numbers. In the neighbourhood of 
Lytham, where, near the lighthouse, Mr. J. B. Hodgkinaon 
says it used to breed thirty years ago, and between 
that place and Blackjwol, where, as Mr. E. J, Howard tells 
nio, the nest has been taken by Mr. W, L. Constantine, 
the increase of population is sufRcient reason for it* 
disappearance, but on Foulney island, once so prolific in 
bii-d-life, there is nothing save the havoc caused by 
shooting parties, and this so long favoured spot is now 
rarely frequented by any breeding birds, save perhaps 
a few Ringed Plovers. The Little Tern arrives in May, 
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and leaves in October, and at these times, and cj 
latter, it ia often shot on the various parts of the 
coBBt, heavy Btoims also driving it inland. It breeds 
in small colonies, laying three, and occasionally foui', 
eggs in a slight hollow in the sand or shingle, little 
ahove high-water mark, and unlike the Common and 
Arctic Terns, preferring the sea^ward side of the sand- 
hills to the more sheltered positions inside. Its cry also 
is different from theirs, being a single sharp note 
frequently repeated (J. E. Harting, Zod., 1864). 



GULL-BILLED TERN. 

Sterna Anglica. Montagu. 

The late Dr. Skaife stated {Mag. Nat. Hist, ii., p. 530, 

1838) that he had a specimen shot at Blackpool in the 
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SANDWICH TERN. 

Stehna CantUCA. Gmelin. 
Local Names.— Spariinp, Kek-Swailow, Kek, SbUce. 

The Sandwich Tern ia the last, and the rarest, of those of 
its genua which breed in Lancashire, and like them, is a 
summer visiter only, but, except after severe storms, is 
seldom seen elsewhere than in the immediate vicinity of its 
breeding-ground on Walney. There, nesting as it does, 
close to the colony of Black-headed Gulls at the north end, 
it has .long been strictly protected, but in spite of this it 
appears to decrease rather than increase, although, follow- 
ing the Gulls, a few pairs have of late years frequented the 
south end of the island. It lays earlier than the other 
Terns, and Mr. W. A. Dumfoid (Zool, 1880, p. 24i; 



BLACK TERN. 

two neBta, each with two eggs in, on May 25th in that year, | 
whilst he states (Zool, 1878) that on May 21st, 1877, he I 
came across a young one almost ready to fly, Mr, J. ] 
Harting thus desciibes {Zool., 1864) a visit he paid i 
the colony on Walney on May 30, 1864, "As we ap-^ 
" proached they rose perpendicularly to a great height, 
" keejting up a succession of harsh screams, not unlike the 
" Hound produced by running a sharp stick across a comb. 
" The nesta in structure were very similar to those of the 
" Black-headed Gulls, being composed entirely of grass, and 
" placed quite close to each other on the ground, the only 
"difference being that the Gulls' neats were placed on 
" somewhat level ground, whereas those of the Sandwich 
" Tern ware situate on the side of a sand-hill among long 
" thin grass. Standing still for a minute I counted seven- 
" teen nests, all close to each other, all containing eggs, and 

" the majority having three the birds were on 

" their nests between 6 and 7 a.m." 



Genus hydrochelidon. 



k BLACK TERN. 

Hydrochelidon Nigra. (L.) 
A rare visitor, occurring occasionally on migration in 
Gpring and autumn. It is seen as frequently inland as on 
the coast, and Mr. E. Davenport tells me that he has four 
young birds which were shot September 4, 187S, on the 
Bury reservoir. Mr. H. Miller says that he has seen it 
g about Moi-ecambe Bay up to the end of May. 



^flyinga 
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Subfamily LARIN^. 
Genus RISSA, 



KITTIWAKE. 

EissA Tridactyla, (L.) 

Like the other rock-breeding Gulls the Kittiwake does 
not nest in the county, although it occurs the whole 
year round, and in May is common in Morecambe Bay. 
It is frequently seen inland in spring, following the 
courses of the rivers, and Mr. James Gamett of Clitheroe 
says that it invariaJ)ly, and in pairs, comes up the Ribble 
in April and May, when the young salmon are making 
for the sea. Stragglers, especially after stormy weather, 
have been seen everywhere, and in winter it is more 
or less numeroiis all along the shore, generally being in 
company with the Common and Black-Headed Gulls. 



Genus LARUS, 



GLAUCOUS GULL. 

Larus Glaucus. Fabricius. 

Occasionally seen in winter, but very rarely. The late 
Mr. H. Dumford stated (Zooly 1874) that he picked up an 
immature bird, with a broken wing, on the Formby shore, 
on November 8, 1873. 
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HERRING-GULL I 

Larus Aegentatos. Gmelin. ' 

The Herring-Gull 13 found on the coast, and occurs in 
flocks, especially about Walney island, the year through, 
but does not neat in the county. It is occasionally seen 
following the courses of the rivers, and is shot at rare 
intervals on the inland reservoirs. Mature birds are 
uncommon. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. I 

Lahds IVscds. L. 
Although now confined, in the breeding season, to one 
locality, the Lesser Black-backed Gull, not many years 
^o, used to frequent several of the Lancashire mosses, 
and Mr. J. B. Hodgkinaon tells me a few pairs nest«d 
regularly up to a recent date at Pilling, he having seen 
eggs there, whilst on Cockerhun Moss Mr. T. Jackson 
says it used to breed in some numbers. It is, how- 
ever, only on the low grounds round the estuary of the 
Kent, on the borders of Lancashire and Westmorland, that, 
with a few Herring-Gulls, through strict protection, it has 
been enabled to hold its own, and probably the larger part^ 
if not the whole, of the area over which it is found is in the 
latter county. It is a well-known resident, and may be 
seen on the coast, especially about Morecambe Bay, at all 
times of the year, and, in stormy weather, frequently 
occurs inland. Mr. W. A Dumford {Birds of JFainey, 1883) 
says that this species and the Herring-Gull feed largely on 
shell-fish, and in this way do a considerable amount of 
injury to what has always been an important industry in 
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the district ; he also writes (Zooh, 1877) that the Lesser 
Black-backed Gull is said to nest on some of the islands in 
Windermere, but of this I have no confirmation. 

The eggs are almost invariably three in number, and are 
laid about the end of May. 

COMMON GULL. 

Larus Can us, L. 

A regular visitor from August to April, a few birds 

always remaining throughout the summer also, but not 

breeding. Like most of the other Gulls it is often 

driven inland by stoiTus. 

GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULL. 

Larus Marinus. L. 
This species is no doubt the Great Gull of which 
Dr. Leigh (Nat. Hki. Lane, lic, 1700) speaks, and 
which he says is nearly as large as a goose, and breeds 
in vast quantities in the isle of Walney. Here, however, 
it has long beau absent, but on PiUing Moss it has 
nested within recent times, and the late Eev. J, D. 
Banister in his Mss. writes, under date August 14, 1839, 
"The Black-Backed Gull Laiiis Mannus is abundant on 
" Pilling sands and breeds on the mosses, lays two or 
" three eggs, and the young birds are hatched in the latter 
" part of June or beginning of July." A correspondent of 
the Field of April 30, 18.^9, signing J. H. S,, stated that it 
hatl then been driven away from Pilling, by being shot, and 
by having its nosts destroyed, owing to its killing the 
young of the Black-hoaded Gulls, which then bred there, 
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and it does not now nest in any part of the county. 
It may be seen throughout the year, but is commonest 
in winter, in immature plumage, and does not usually 
collect in flocks, hut seeks its food in pairs. Mr, T. 
Jackson informs me that both the Greater and Lesser ■ 
Black-backed Gulls feed largely on dead fish, and the 
carcases of various animals washed up on the shore, and 
that in the stormy weather of January, 1883, there were 
several hundreds goi^ng themselves on a quantity of 
bacon, which had been cast up on the banks of the 
Lune. The present species is almost unknown away from 
the coast, and I have no records of its occurrence anywhere 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea. 

BLACK-HEADED GULL. 

Larus Eidibundus. L. 
Local Names.— 5ea Maw, PaiA or Fetch, Got, Tumoek. 

The Black-headed Gull is a common resident, and 
frequents the coast in very large numbers from August to 
March, retiring in the latter month to several well-known 
breeding-places, where in colonies numbering hundreds, or 
even thousands, of birds, it devotes the remainder of the 
year to the rearing of its young. The north end of Walney 
Island appears to have been longest tenanted, and it is 
probably from hence that proceeded the founders of the 
community which once occupied the site of the town of 
Fleetwood, Increase of population and spread of buildings 
drove these last about the year 1833 to Pilling Moss, across 
the Wyre, and here they flourished up to 1876, when, their 
breeding-ground being effaced by the plough, they moved 
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on again to Winmarleigh Moss, where, as they are protected 
by Lord Winmarleigh and Captain Bird, the joint owners, 
they will no doubt remain for a long time. On Walney 
many offshoots from the original colony have from time to 
time planted themselves in various parts of the island, but 
owing to diaturbance, none of these became permanent 
until within recent years ; now, however, on several parts 
of the south end, there are small communities formed, and 
these are said to be increasing. An old-established, but not 
extensive, Gullery on a floating island on a small tarn upon 
the Bleasdale fells, exhausts the Lancashire list, and this 
appears to be becoming deserted, the birds in the present 
year (1884) not having returned up to the beginning of 
May. The few eggs which the late Mr. H. Dumford 
(Zool., 1873) found near Formby in 1873 do not appear 
to have resulted in the establishment of a permanent 
settlement Large flocks of Black-headed Gulls follow 
the plough, and feed on the larvie turned up by it, 
thus doing valuable service to the farmer, and the late 
Eev. J. D. Banister wrote {Zool, 1844, p. 577) that in 
the twilight they also feed largely on the nightrflying moths, 
he having repeatedly shot birds at a late hour, with their 
pouches crammed with them. The same gentleman has 
Bome interesting remarks {Zoul, 1845, p. 881) on the 
change of the herbage on Filling Moss due to the presence 
1 of the Gulls. He says " originally on this moss the com- 
" mon Wild Duck, Teal, Snipe, Curlew, Golden Plover, 
" Dunlin, and even Red Grouse, bred extensively. A few 
"pairs still occupy certain districts where they annually 
" breed. The Black-backed and Black-headed Gulls have 
" within the last twelve years succeeded t 
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colonists. The poor heath, in the vicinity of thoir hreed- 
iDg-placo, has hcen almost annihilated by their excrement, 
and in its place has sprung up a rich and varied vegetation. 
No one who formerly knew this moas, and has witnessed 
the recent remarkable change, doubts for a moment that 
it haa been entirely effected by the dung of these birds, 
deposited on the moss during the breeding-season. For, 
aa far as the nests have extended, and even aomewhai 
farther, the change in the herbage may be distinctly 
traced." The birds first appear on the breeding ground 
early in March, the date varying slightly according to the 
state of the weather, and a continual increase goes on till 
towards the end of AjiriL Eggs may he found the middle 
of that month, hut early May is the most usual time, and 
nearly all the youug are hatched by the beginning of June- 
Old and young take their departure between the end of 
June and the beginning of August. The eggs, which are 
very varied in shape and markings, are three or four in 
number, and are laid at first simply in a slight depression 
of the ground, or in a tuft of mshea, hut as incubation 
progresses a more or less carefully built nest of dry grass, 
rushes, or straws, is reared round them. The Black-headed 
Gull is not at all uncommon in many inland localities in 
Bpring, or after stormy weather. 



LITTLE GULL. 

Lakus Minutus, Palias. 
A raro winter visitor. 
"One killed at Fomiby" (Byerley, Faiina of Liverpool, 
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One shot near Preston, and now in the possession of 
Mr. Salisbnry, Ashton-on-Eibble. 

One shot November Ist^ 1880, on the Mersey, off New 
Brighton (W. Bell, Zod., 1881, p. 27). 

" A specimen was brought to a Barrow bird-staffer about 
" five years ago " (W. A. Dumford, Birds of JFalney, 1883). 



SUBFAMILY STERCORARIIN^. 
Genus STERCORARIUS. 



COMMON SKUA. 

STKRcoRARnjs Catarrhactks. (L.) 
An uncommon visitor, usually occurring in autumn, 
but sometimes in winter, and odd birds have now and 
then been seen well on into the summer months. All 
the Skuas are called locally Sea-Hawks, and by the coast 
fishermen a less euphonious name is also given them, from 
their habit of pursuing and forcing Gulls to disgorge their 
food, which, when dropped, is supposed to consist of faeces. 



POMATORHINE SKUA. 

Stercorarius Pomatorhinus. (Temminck.) 
A pretty regular visitor in autumn, few years passing 
without one or two specimens being shot in September 
or October. In October, 1879, when the great irruption of 
Skuas took place on the Yorkshire coast {ZooL, 1880, p. 18, 
T. H. Nelson), one was shot on the Eibble near Samlesbury, 
and after storms it has several times been taken in other 
localities inland. 



RICHARDSONS SKUA. 
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RICHARDSON'S SKUA. 

Stercorarius Crepidatus. (Gmelin.) 
Has been shot from October to April, but is not common, 1 
and away from the coast is very rarely seen. A fairf 
proportion of the bircla killed are in mature plumage 

BUFFON'S SKUA. 

Stercorarius Parasiticus. (L.) 

A rare visitor, of which I only find the following occui 
Fences noted. 

A mature bird shot August 20, 1850, at Fleetwood (Zool., ' 
1850, p. 2925, John Plant). 

One shot on the Ribble, near Preston, March, IS77 {E mm. 
Hugh P. Hornby, fid. J. Frankland). 

Three shot on the sands near Grange, October 25, 1859, J 
the day the Royal Charter was lost {A. Mason, Mss.). 

"Two adult spacimena, shot on the coast, have comafl 
"nnder my observation" {Mag. Nat. 3ist., 1838, Johi 
Skaife). 



Order TUBINARES. 

Family PROCELLARIID^. 

Genus procellaria. 



STORM-PETREL. 

Procellaria Pblagica. L, 

a winter visitor, seldom seen except during and after 

^^iTy gales. At such times it is often driven on the shore , 
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in considerable numbers, many specimens having been taken 
far inland, and in storms from the east as well as the west. 



LEACH'S PETREL. 

Procellaria LEUCORRflOA. Vieillot 
Like the last species, the Fork-tailed Petrel only occurs 
in stormy weather, almost always from October to December, 
and so many specimens have been taken as to render a 
detailed list unnecessary. In 1881 nearly a score of captures 
were recorded, these being mostly on the coast, but a large 
number of birds have been obtained in inland localities, 
such being generally either found dead, or in an extremely 
exhausted state. 



Genus puffinus. 



MANX SHEARWATER. 

Puffinus Anglorum. (Temminck.) 
A winter visitor, irregular in its appearance, but seen 
occasionally off the coast, and sometimes found dead or 
exhausted on the shore. 



Genus fulmarus. 



FULMAR. 

Fulmarus Glacialis. (L.) 
Of very rare occurrence, seen now and then during 

winter storms. 

In December, 1881, one, in the possession of Mr. Hugh 

P. Hornby, was shot near Fleetwood, and about the same 
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time Mr. R. Drummoad killed another at Blackpool. A 
keeper in the employ of Mr. J. \V. Makant, Bolfcon, shot a 
Fulmar in December, 1883, on one of the Rivington reser- 
voirs, and on January 14th, 1884, Mr. John Wrigley 
(Field, February 9, 1884, p. 169) picked up an adult bird 
on the Formby shore. This last was still alive, but died 
after a few days, and on dissection was found to be half- 
choked by a bone firmly fixed in the lower part of the 
throat. 
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Order PYGOPODES. 

family colymbid.^. 
Genus colymbus. 

GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 

Colymbus Glacialis, L. 

A few individuals appear every winter on the coast, and 

Ipecimens have been obtained from early autumn till late in 

Apiil. It has also frequently occurred on Windermere, 

and most of the other large inland lakes and reservoirs. 



BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 

Colymbus Abcticus. L. 
A rare winter visitor on the coast. Dr. Skaife writes " 
{Mag. Nat. Hist., 1838), "In the winter of 1835-36 I saw 
a remarkably fine young specimen in the hands of an 
animal-preserver at Preston : it was captured below 
Lytham." Mr, T. Jackson teUa me that he occasionally 
xa and shoots it on the Lune. 
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RED-THROATED DIVER. 

COLTMBUS SePTENTRIONALIS. L. 

A regular winter visitor on the coast, and the commonest 
of the ColjTnhidfe, Odd birds have now and then been 
killed in the Bummer months, but Mr. H. Miller informs me 
that it usnally leaves Morecambe Bay about the end of 
Apii!, appearing again in October or November. It is not 
often seen on the inland lakes, and is relatively much rarer 
in such places than the Great Northern Diver. 
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Family PODICIPID.^. 
Genus podiceps. 

GREAT CRESTED GREBE. 

Podiceps Cristatus. (L.) 
The Great Crested Grebe is a resident species, breeding 
i-ogularly in at least one locality, but in most parts of 
Lancashire is only known as a casual winter visitor. In 
hard weather, when frozen out from the lakes and 
meres, which, in summer, it frequents throughout the 
countrj', it migrates to the sea, and is then often seen 
close in shore on the coast and river-estuaries. Probably it 
is when on its way thither, and reluctant to leave the fresh 
water except in the last resort, that it halts sometimes 
by the larger streams, reservoirs, and lakes, until they 
too become ice-bound, and on man}' of these it is of pretty 
regular occurrence. On the lake in Knowsley Park Mr. 
J. J. Hornby writes me that there are always two or three 
paire, except when, in very hard weather, the water is 
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frozen up, and that they breed regularly, though the 
Swans destroy some of the nests : on the 26th of June, 
1879, he saw a nest containing two eggs. 



RED-NECKED GREBE. 

PoDiCEPS Griskigena. (Boddoert) 

A winter visitor, of uncommon occurrence. I have 

records of only seven examples obtMned within the last 

twenty years, six of which wore from inland positions, and 

the seventh from the Wyre estuary. 

SCLAVONIAN GREBE. 
PoDiCKPs ArRiTUS. (L.) 

A winter visitor, rarer even than the laat. 

One was shot in November, 1848, on Beswick reservoir 
{Zool, 1850, p. 2924, John Plant) : a young bird of the 
year in February, 18G4, near the mouth of the Alt (C. 
S. GregBon, Ftoc. HxsIot. Soc. Lane, and Chesk., 1865-66) : 
Bary reservoir, 1874 (E. Davenport): Fleetwood, December, 
1879 (Dr. Kershaw) : near Colne, winter of 1880 (H. 
Whalley). 



GENUS TACHYBAPTES. 
LITTLE GREBE. 

TACHYBAPTES FlUVLATILIS. (TuDBtall.) 

Local Names. — Douhr, Fovt-in-arse. 

The Little Grebe is resident, and is still found breeding 
on a few suitable pieces of water, whilst in winter it is very 
generally distributed in small numbers. It has nested on 
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the Calder near Whalley, and Mr. H. Miller tells me that, 
along with the Coot and Moor-hen, it used to do so on the 
reservoirs attached to Messrs, Steiner's piintworks at Church, 
but that, about the year 1867, these were dug out too deep 
for vegetation, and all the birds left. Near Walton-le-dale 
Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson thinks it may still breed, as it 
certainly used to, and Mr. E. J. Howard writes me that 
nests are found every year near Rufford and Croston, as 
also in Woodfold Park, From Chamber Hall, near Bury, 
Mr. R Davenport had eggs in 1876, and Mr. J. J, 
Hornby has found several nesta on Knowsley Great Water, 
where it ia probably a regular summer resident Mr. 
W. A. Dumford {Birds of fValney, 18S3) writes that it ia 
resident in tlie Fumeaa district, but that personally he has 
only observed it on Windermere, and that in winter. Hera 
it has long been well-known at this season, and in Camden'a 
BrUannia, translated from the edition of 1507, and enlarged 
by Richard Gough, 2nd ed., 1806, vol. iii, p. 406, it ia stated 
that "waterfowl in great plenty resort to this lake especially 
" in winter ; such aa wild Swans, wild Geeae, Ducks, 
" Mallard, Teal, Widgeons, Didappers,* Gravyes (which 
" are larger than Ducks, and build in hollow trees) and 
"many others." There are few large sheets of water in 
Lancashire where, in winter, the Little Grebe has not 
occasionally occurred, sometimes pretty numerously, and it 
may be that these in part are migrants, though there 
are never such numbers as to preclude the possibility of 
their all having been bred within the county limits. 



•Willughby, and Bewick nfter him, gives didapper 
the Little Greiia, but what a gravye is i can't imacine. 






in that neighbourhood. 



RAZORBILL— COMMON GUILLEMOT. aii^i 

Family alcid^. 

Genus ALCA. 

RAZORBILL. 

Alca Torda. L. 
The Razorbill la essentially a pelagic species on tht> 
Lancashire coast, and, except in heavy weather, when 
many are washed up dead, is only to be seen a mile or two 
from the land. It is plentiful from early autumn until 
May, and odd birds remain throughout the summer. Thei-e 
are a few rocky scarps on the Fumess coast not unsuitable 
as nesting situations, but only in one case, where Mr. H. 
Miller found an unfledgod young one on the sands in the 
first week of August, 18S0, is there any evidence of its 
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Genus lomvia. 

COMMON GUILLEMOT. 
Lomvia Troile. (L.) 
The Guillemot, like the Razorbill, is seldom seen except 
at some distance from the shore, dead or half-dead speci- 
mens being washed up after stormy weather. In the 
autumn and winter it is pretty common, and from February 
to May verj- largo flocks congregate, in Morecambe Bay 
especially, but during the breeding months it is onlj- 
represented by a few individuals. Sometimes, but rarely, 
it occuis on the inland waters in winter, and occasionally 
too the bridled form is obtained. 
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gknus uria. 



BLACK GUILLEMOT. 

Uria Grylle. (L.) 
A rare winter visitor on the coast. The Report of 
the Bury Natural History Society (1871) states that a young 
bird was found dead at Summerseat by Mr. H. Pickup 
of that place. 



Genus mergulus. 



LITTLE AUK. 

Mergulus Alle. (L.) 
A rare winter visitor, occasionally washed up dead on the 
shore, or found exhausted, both near the coast, and 
at considerable distances inland, after heavy storms. 



Genus fratercula. 



PUFFIN. 

Fratercula Arctica. (L.) 
Local Names. — Couter-neb, Old Wife. 

Occurs at sea off the coast in autumn and winter, and 
is often washed up dead after severe weather, at times being 
driven some distance inland. 
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The End. 
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